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THE STEAM BOAT. 

By the Author of * Annals of the Pa- 
rish ;’ the § Ayrshire Legatees :’ ¢ Sir 
Andrew Wylie;’ and § The Provost.’ 
}2mo. pp. 359. Edinburgh and 
London, 1822. 

«Ricnarp is himself again.’ In our 
review of the * Provost,’ while we al- 
Jowed it to possess cousiderable merit, 
we could uot but remark its inferiority 
tosome of the former productious of 
the author; aud we regretted that one 
who had earned so fair a fame should 
not guard it as the apple of his eye, 
and avoid its suffering the slightest de- 
terioration, convinced as we were, that 
the errors of the * Provost’ were merely 
those of carelessness, induced, perhaps, 
by extraordinary success, In pourtray- 
ing scenes of real and unsophisticated 
nature, the author of the * Steam 
Boat’ is, perhaps, without a rival; he 
brings the scene before us in colours 
the most vivid and striking, and ap- 
peals irresistibly to the heart. His cha- 
racters have a genuineness and identity 
about them, which makes us cease to 
think they are ideal, and we find our- 
selves unconsciously seated with the very 
personages of whom we thought we were 
inerely reading a descriptive account. 
In proof of this we will appeal to any 
vf his former productions, but, above 
all, to his * Annals of the Parish’ and 
lis * Ayrshire Legates ;’ the simple pa- 
thos of the one, and the happy vein of 
eomic humour which runs through the 
other, possess all the ease, fidelity, and 
vigour of real portraits. 

The ‘ Steam Boat’ consists of a se- 
riesof narratives, supposed to have been 
related by the passengers while pro- 
ceeding by that excelleat modern con- 
veyance, from Glasgow to Greenock. 
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Most of the sketches have already ap- 
peared in Blackwood’s Magazine, from | 
which they are now reprinted, with | 
some additions and corrections. There | 
are, we believe, upwards of twenty | 
distinct tales, or narratives, all well and | 
judiciously connected, and exhibiting | 
almost every variety. of passion or| 
feeling, from deep pathos to broad comic¢ 
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humour, Many of these must be 
recent in the recollection of our readers ; 
for, § Mrs. Ogle, of Balbogle,’ and 
the § Description of the Coronation,’ 
when once read, are not likely to be 
easily forgotten. It is, however, nei- 
ther of these that we shall quote; for 
we really prefer the § Dumbie’s Son,’ 
in which the author deseribes simply 
but truly, if we can judge of a case so 
novel, the feelings of a person brought 
up in the solitariness of baving deaf 
and dumb parents :— 


© The Dumbie’s Son.—He wasa pale thin 
man, very fair in the complexion, with 
light grey eyes, and an odd and unsound 
look. By his talk, I gatheredhe had come 
from among the lakes of Cumberland, and 
the hills of Westmoreland, and that he had 
been out on an adventure to the Highland 
lochs and islands, and some superstitions 
inquiry anent their pocticals, and other 
monuments of forgotten antiquity. Hav- 
ing satished his curtasity, he was bound 
homeward, and IJ jealoused by his cackle, 
that he was hard with egg for the publica- 
tion of a book concerning Icolmkiln, 
Staffa, and other fantastical places, where 
the monks and druids were wont to hold 
their houtfs and congregations. 

‘ As wesailed along, | rehearsed to him at 
yreat length, and with the utmost particu- 


larity in my power to do, the whole tot of | 


the history that Deucalion of Kentucky had 
told me in the morning ; to the hearing of 
which he gave great heed, declaring, that 


surely the man had a colouring of genius | 


in his thought beyond the common prosaic 
nature of the American mind, with other 
high and mystical touches of a phraseology 
that had the same sort of resemblance to 
ordinary discourse, which the flavour of 


grouse has to barn-door hens, a difference | 


which I lately had oceasion to observe in 
some of my voyages and travels. He 
then said to me that there was certainly 
something very wouderful in the retlec- 
tions of the human understanding when 
left to itself, and that natural enthusiasm 
was but a state in which the mind passed 
on to the conieinplation of the result of 
certain considerations, without pausing to 
compare them with worldly circumstances. 
I replied to him, that, really, his remark 
was above my reach; but, no doubt, it 
had a foundation somewhere, and, if not 
in the order of things, without question, 
in hid 

something wherein the powers of nature 
must be alfowed to inhabit and possess 


some sort of sway and dominion. At this 
observe, which he said was exceedingly 
just and philosophical, he added, that, 
without entering upon any controversy, 
he would relate to me some anecdotes of 
hisown life, which he was sure would con- 
vince me of the soundness of his opinion, 


‘« You must know,’ resumed he, after 
some farther digression from the point, 
that I do not consider myself as a com- 
mon man of this world, for f have been 
brought up under circumstances, which, 
perhaps, no other ever experienced. I 
am the only child of a dumb man and 
dumb woman—dumb and deaf they were 
both from their birth, and [ was seven 
years old before | heard the intellectual 





voice of man—that voice and organ by 
which his spirit communes with its fellows. 
I had, it is true, heard the babble and 
jabber of tongues from those cleds of the 
valley that bear the impress of humanity, 
like the counters of base metal, stamped 
with the mintage of the guipea-~hbut no 
vocal effusion of soul had sounded in my 
hearing. 

‘My father and mother lived in 2 small 
cottage by themselves, on the banks 
of the Combermere. No path led to 
tliecir dwelling. Nature bad thposed 
silence upon them, and interdicted them 
| from holding commuvien with: their spe- 
cies. I was, in consequence, left without 
any instructor. They could tell me no- 
thing; and the seasons changed around 
me, and objects daily passed which | 
viewed with wonder, but sought not to 
| discover whence or what they were. The 
boats that sailed on the lake I thought 
were birds; but | understood the mute ta- 
telligence of the eyes of the catile and 
sheepron the pastures around, as I did the 
looks of my silent parents. 


‘When [ was about six yéars old, my 
| mother died. I knew notthen what death 
was, but [ haye:simee acquired the paintul 
' knowledge. I saw her weak and moan- 
| ing, and my father sitting by her pillow, 
land constantly hovering over. her bed. 

His tears fell fast ag be looked at her; at 
'last she gave a faint struggle, and, from 
| that monicnt, she moved no more. My 
_father watched her for some time with 
esger aod sorrowful eyes,and then, as if sud- 
denly awakened from a slumber, he start- 
ed up from the place where he was sitting, 
and taking me by the hand, led me out 











| of the cottage, which he carefully fastened 


own imagination, which was still a | behind me, and lifting me in his arms, 
| carried me toa hamlet, about three miles 


'from our house, in the solitude. 


By signs 


IV .—30 
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he made the peasants understand they 
were to take care of me, and he stretched 
himself on the ground, and strewed earth 
over him. Every one looked on, and 
seemed dejected. He then went away, 
avd | never saw him again. 

‘ About a week after this event, an old 
man, whom I have since learnt was the 

astor of the parish, came, and took me 

y the hand, and conducted me to a house 
where a great number of the country folks 
were asseinbled, and, when they saw us, 
fhey brought out two large black chests 
from the house, and, having placed them 
on their shoulders, they all mutely fol- 
lowed. IL could not divine, in my youn 
wonder, what the solemnity meant, cot T 
was moved with anawful fear, and my heart 
beat so thickly, that [ could with diffi- 
culty breathe. 

‘They marched onto a green enclo- 
sure, in the middle of which an old large 
house was situated. It had a strange and 
deserted look, and, in the furniture there 
was nothing of which, in my simplicity, I 
could discover the use. In it, however, 
they placed the two black chests; and the 
old man who had led me by the hand, 
preegen a strange ceremony over them. 

knew not its purport; his lips moved. 
I heard a sound, bot it only made my 
spirit hungry, while it chilled it with an in- 
describable dread. 

‘When this was done, the two awful 
black chests were removed into the en- 
closure. | then remarked, that, although 
it was greener than the fields, is was no- 
thing like them, but heaved up into turfy 
piliows, some of which were adorned wit 
stones, mossy and furred with the impress 
of many years. I could not imagine for 
what use they were placed there, but there 
was a sadness in the countenance of the 
people that oppressed my spirit. 

‘When we had traversed this strange 
enclosure, close to the wall I saw a deep 
hole trenched out—into this the two black 
boxes were slowly lowered, and a little 
earth was thrown upon them. How dread- 
ful to me was the rattle of that little earth 
on those mysterious arks. 1 had heard 
the summer thunder answered by all the 
echoes of the mountains, but it was not 
so dreadful as the sound of that shovel-full 
of earth. Then the hole was filled up, 
and I was led back, and placed by the old 

astor under the charge of a poor woman 
inthe hamlet, by whoin I was taught to 
speak, and to commune with my fellows ; 
but the memory of that spectacle was 
ever before me,—it was in my heart, al- 

I knew not till long after that it 
was the funeral of my dumb parents,” ’ 


As we can make room for one story 
more from the Steam Boat, we shall 
select one of the additional tales, whic) 
is founded upon facts, It is entitled— 


‘ The Beef Barrel ; or, the Mortification 
to the Parish of Cardross.—About a hun- 


—* 


was baptized by the Christian name o 

Jenny. Of this lassie, the mother, having 
no other object to be kind to, was natu- 
rally very fond, and she loved her the 
more tenderly on account of the scant they 
were Obligated to dree together; poverty, 
like the winter’s cold, making them cower 
into ane-another the more kindly. 

‘ When Jenny was grown into a capa- 
city to go out to service, she was feed into 
the laird of Keppoch’s, where, finding her- 
self in a warmer beild than at home, she 
was wae for the condition in which she 
had left her mother; and could never 
take a meal of meat without 2 sorrowful 
reflection that her mother at the time was 
ill off for amorsel. This pitiable humour 
grew to such a head in the poor lassie, 
that although she had been brought up wi’ 
a strict reverence for the fear of God, it 
got the better of her honest principle; 
and, one day, when her mother had come 
up from Drumfork to the Keppoch to see 
her, as she was going home in the even- 
ing, Jenny, having an opportunity, puta 
hand in the beef-barrel, and stole, as she 
thought, a bit for a salt collop, which she 
hastily gave to her mother, thinking it 
would ne’er be missed, 

It happened, however, that it was the 
tongue of the meat, and the only tongue 
in the barrel; so that, some time after, 
when the lady wanted it one night, before 
a company, to jay a-steep, it was not forth- 
coming; and, like all careful mistresses, 
she, no doubt, wondered with severity, 
what could have become o’t. Jenny’s 
conscience smote her, and, dreading de- 
tection, she ran out of the house, and 
fled towards Dumbarton in desperation, 
pursued by the bogle of her guilt, till she 
came to a burn then raging with a speat. 
At first she would have cast herself into 
the torrent, but she thought a heavenly 
light flashed in her face, and startled her 
back, and, for a time, she stood on the 
brink, ae minute listening, and the next 
ready to leap into the roaring waters, till a 
sough, as it were, of somebody coming, 
worked her into despair, and she plunged 
forward to escape from the hands of men ; 
but it would have been into the hands of 
devil, had not the branch of a bramble 
bush caught her by the jupe, and plucked 
her, with the power of Providence, like a 
brand from the burning. 

‘In extricating herself from the bramble, 
Jenny became a little composed, and sat 
down on a stone, and wept and prayed, 
until she had come to a resolution to wade 
the burn, and seek her fortune in Glas- 
gow; but when she tried the ford, the 
water was Over deep and rapid, and she 
was constrained to sit till the speat had 
subsided, which was not till the day had 
dawned. 

‘ While she was sitting in this disconso- 
late condition, wrung inthe spirit with the 
disgrace she had brought upon herself and 
her parent, she pledged a vow in the trust 





dred years ago, there was a poor widow 
woman who lived at the burn of Drum- 
fork ; and she had an only daughter, who 


of Heaven, to ettle and strive if, may be, 
she could gather as muckle as would de- 


burn. ‘The frame of mind, and the faith 
in which she made this resolution, brought 
comfort with it, and she rose from the 
stone, and kilting her coats, waded the 
burn, and took the road to Dumbarton, 
sorrowful, but not dejected—with the wide 
world before, and Providence her guide. 

‘ At Dumbarton she had an old auntie, 
with whoin she hid herself the next day ; 
for, although her experience of the good- 
natured family of Keppoch might have 
told her she had little to fear from them, 
yet the sense of guilt overpowered her ; 
and she found that Dumbarton was ower 
near the seat of her shame. She, there- 
fore, proceeded to Glasgow, where, by 
the mediation of another friend, she got 
into the service of one of the bailies, and 
conducted herself among the weans so 
well, that she was recommended by her 
mistress to a lady who was going with her 
husband to London, a great undertaking 
at that time, and for which travellers made 
es as for a voyage to the East 
ndies. 

‘ In London, Jenny, who was a well-far’t 
lassie, had soon as many wooers as Tibby 
Fowler; and, among others, one Mr. Muir, 
a Scotchman of substance, and well to do 
in the world, and whom, after an expe- 
dient courtship, she married. He, how- 
ever, did not live long, and she soon be- 
came a widow with a decent jointure, by 
the which, though she remembered her 
vow, she considered herself obligated to 
maintain such an appearance as befitted 
the condition of her gudeman’s wife; 
nevertheless, she spent nothing that could 
be hained, and, when she died, it was 
found by her will that she had left a le- 
gacy to build a bridge over the burn, the 
remainder to be laid out for the behoof of 
the poor of her native parish. ‘lhe bridge 
still stands, a monument of penitence and 
piety ; and the land in which the remain- 
der of the legacy was invested for the be- 
nefit of the poor, is now a valuable farm, 
the freehold of which the trustees, as it 
does not entitle them to a vote in the 
county elections, have some intention of 
selling, and of adding the interest of the 
purchase-money to increase the distribu- 
table amount of the income arising from 
Mrs. Muir’s mortification.’ 

The * Steam Boat,’ it will be seen, 
more nearly resembles the ¢ Annals of 
the Parish’ than any of the author's 
former works: but, while it possesses 
the same admirable portraiture of Scot- 
tish litem humble and middling cir- 
cumstances, it presents a much greater 
diversity of subject, and a wider range 
of character. 

—_——+1@o oe 
Theatrical Portraits; with other Po- 
ems. By Harry Stoe Van Dyk. 

iZino, pp. 151. London, 1822. 
We neither know nor care what may 
bethe English cognomen of this Harry 
Stoe Van Dyk, because we are no fe- 
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spectors of persons; but one thing We 
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must olfserve, that we have very rarely 

met with a volume of poems that has 
leased us so much (by an anonymous 

author) as the work now before us. We 
recollect reading and admiring some 
theatrical critiques in verse about four 
years ago, in a journal now no more ; 
these we recognize in the present vo- 
lume, and find that the author has 
puffed out the initials he then adopted 
intoa sort of Anglo-Dutch name. The 
theatrical portraits of which the present 
volume cousists, are twenty-three : 
namely, Misses Carew, Stephens, Tay- 
ler, Brunton, M. Tree, Copeland, and 

O'Neil; Mrs. Davenport; and Messrs. 

Liston, Kean, Braham, Young, C. 

Kemble, Munden, Emery, Mathews, 

Macready, Jones, Oxberry, Harley, 

and Win. Farren. They all of them 

shew an intimate knowledge of the 
stave, a correct estimate of the peculiar 

merits of the several performers, and a 

poetic genius Of a very superior order. 

Iu this galaxy of beautiful full-lengths 

we scarcely know which to adinire 

most or where to select; we shall, how- 
ever, choose such as may exhibit the 
varied talents of our author, and for 
that purpose give, without further exe 
ordium, portraits of Mr. Braham, Mise 
Taylor, and Mr. Mathews: 
‘Mr. BRAHAM. 

*“ Never does a wilder song 

steal the breezy lyre along, 

When the wind, in odours dying, 

Wooes it with enamow’d sighing.” —Joore. 
‘“T pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again: 
Mine ear is much enamour’d of thy note.” 

Midsummer Night's Dream, Act iii. Seene 1. 


‘The sun had vanished, and the tints of day 

On twilight’s bosom lightly died away ; 

The star of eve was gliding into view, 

And ev’ry flowerseem’d bending neath the dew ; 

When in a bow’r, which Cupid’s self had made, 

Apollo stood ; and "neath the roses’ shade 

New strung his lyre; whilst Love, with purple 
wings, 

Flew to the bow’r, and breath’d along the 
strings ; 

Then Sorrow came, with downcast eyes of blue ; 

And Pity stole and sigh’d along thein too. 

lhe lyre Apollo seiz’d, and Love's sweet tone 

Dissoly’d, in murmurs, into Sorrow’s moan : 

Which breath’d awhile along the strings he 
press’d, 

And then expir’d on gentle Pity’s breast. 

*Charm’d with the sounds, Apollo’s bright 

eye closes, 

And sinks in sleep upon the dewy roses. 

A wandering mortal near the spot lad stray’d, 

And caught the strains th’ enamour’d minstrel 
play’d : 

He saw th’immortal lyre ; then softly crept, 

And snatch'd the treasure whilst Apollo slept. 

Yes ‘ Braham stole tke lyre of Love away ; 

At his command it breathes the sweetest lay 

Chat ever charm’d Affliction of its fears, 

Or melted Grief to Resignation’s tears. 


‘Ol! when thou dwell’st upon a tender theme, 
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Thy voice recalls the bliss of “* Love’s Young 
Dream ;” 

But, when thou risest to a bolder strain, 

Forgotten glories seem to live again ; 

The sounds of sorrow die along thy breath, 

In “ Abercombie’s” or in ** Nelson’s Death :”’ 

Yet, still we trace a grandeur in their swell, 

That tells the soul how gloriously they fell! 

In powers of voice and science, thou art known 

To be unrivall’d: and thy plaintive tone 

Glides thro’ the heart, as sun-beams pierce the 
shade, 

And wakes compassion for the ’Wilder’d 
Maid.” 

‘Oh! still beguile Affiiction of its sighs ; 
Breathe hopes of comfort where no comtort lies ; 
Charm the lone bosom of its cares awhile ; 
And light the sunken cheek of sorrow with a 

smile 





‘Miss TAYLOR. * 
«“¢ Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet us the primrose peeps beneath the thorn.” 
Deserted Village. 


‘One evening, sitting o’er a foaming can 

Of Whitbread’s porter, like asober man, 

Full many a thought popp’d in my rhyming 
brain, : 

And, strange to say, as soon popp’d out again ; 

My muse let many a bright idea ’scape her, 

Ere pen and ink could put them down on paper. 

[ own it gricv’d me; for some thougiits there 
were, 

Would make a lame man dance, a blind one 
stare ; 

So varied, too, that from chaste madiigals, 

They turn’d to Paine, the devil, aad the Radi- 
cals; 

At length, aroused by a gentle tap, 

I said, “ Come in,” and aoff’d my flannel cap; 

For beauty needs nor ornament nor boast, 

*¢ But is when unadorn’d, adorn’d the most.”’ 

The door tew open—(Ctwas no great man’s door, 

Thus always open—even to the poor) 

And cousin Ned, the prince of ali good fellows, 

Puffing and blowing like a blacksimith bellows, 

Enter’'d my chamber.—‘“ Frieud,” cricd he, 
“ what cheer ?” 

Drank my good health, and finish’d all my beer. 

“’This was th’ unkindest cut of ali ;”” but he 

Dispatch’d the affair with sucia gentility, 

That I forgave him; pointed to a chair, 

And kindly bege’d he’d seat my cousin there. 

“No! no!” said he, “1’m in a plaguy hurry, 

I’ve got two gall’ry tickets for ile Surrey ” 

“ Two gall’ry tickets,” cried I, * is it so? 

That’s lucky, lad; now doth of us can go.” 

I always lov'd the gull’ry ; in the pit 

You’re bor’d with orange-peel, and must sub- 
mit; 

1 cannot sit with patience to be welted s+ 

‘Tis better far to peit than to be pelted. 


I liad a clean fulse-coliav; so I pluc’d it 
Around a neck, that (tomy thinking), grac’d it; 
My Starcher} next, of saffioa’s »eauteous dye, 
1 honor’d with the ** Coronation Tie "§ 
Then off we strutted, both in highest gice, 


And soon were seated in the Guilery. 


‘* The above portrait is printed by permis- 
sion of its author, Mr. Timothy Bubble ; a good 
kind of man enough, but rather too fond or 
prize-fighting, bear-baiting, and usquebaugis. 

‘+ A Fancy icrm, expressive of a good thrush- 
ing. Tt Cravat. 

§ The Oriental and Mathematical had then 
given place to the Coronation Tre; so veer ng 


/is FasLion, and so mutable ure its voturies. 
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Oh! when I think upon those touching scenes, 

O’er which the fair, the noble Jeanie Deans 

Threw such enchantment, pensive thoughts arise, 

“ And all my mother comes into mine eyes 

And gives me up to tears.” —She had au: air 

Of modest firmness, that defied despair 5 

A look, that innocence might proudly own ; 

A voice, which thrill’d the beart-strings by its 
tone. 

All, all was Nature, free from Art’s control ; 

She look’d a mortal with an angel’s soul ; 

Aad, like a flow’r that springs beside an oak, 

Whose branches guard it from the t inpest’s 
stroke, 

She seem’d protected by Religion’s form, 

And rose superior to Misfortune’s storm. 

i turn’d to Ned.—Now, cousin, you must know, 

Could bring down Cribb or Randall at a biow, 

He was a bruiser, and a conj’rer too, 

Fog he could change the blackest eyes to blue ; 

But then | saw this Hercules turn pale, 

Mov’d like an infant by a fictious tale : 

To diown his sighs, he feign’d a church-yard 
cough, 

And mutter’d “Lad! let's walk our bodies off.’ 

We left the theatre, but could not part 

Ere we had ta’en some “ flannel for the 
heart ;*” | 

I paid the reckoning, then shook hands wit 
Ned; 

Knock’d down two Charleys,t and reeld Lome 
io bed.’ 





‘Mr. MATHEWS. 
wha the happiest wit, 
The choicest brain the times have sent us forth: 
BEN JONSON. 
‘“T am like the man in the Almanuck : thin 
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which way 1 will, a nappy constelluiiond 100%>5 
me in the face.” CUMBERLAND. 


‘What shall we call thee, thou amusing elf, 

Who last a host of beings in thyself ; 

Who canst variety in all infuse, 

And changest like th’ expiring dolphia’s hues, 

Or skies in April? say what term would be 

Appropriate, thou world’s epitome ? 

Tuou ambulating rainbow! fitful hope! 

Tiiou earthly moon! thou live kuleiduscope 

Tiiou twenty voices! antidote to woe! 

Thou one plurality! thou single co! 

‘Shall 1 attempt the endless toil and trouble, 

Of follewing thee thro’ each succeeding part ; 

Thy Old Scotch Lady and Sir Hubble Bubble, 

And Major Benbow} and—Od! life aud heart! 

[ may as well counft sands on the sea-coust 

Or stars in heav’n, as number the buge host! 

‘But thy Sir Fretful must not be forgot! 

Oi! no; “it, ling’ring, baunts the greenest 
spot 

In mein’ry’s waste!” and yet, I. do not mean 

To paint tue various beauties of the scene 5 

Ox add my useless pruise—(poor helpless stuti') 

To nane the character is praise enough. =~ 

‘There are, who, with assum’d importance, sey 

“ He’s a good mimic, but he cannot play!” 

Now tell me, gentle sirs, at what you wim, 

Are mimicry and acting pot the same‘ 

Doth Young dv more than minuc LMamlet’s 
woes ! 





Or is he Denmark’s prince himself ‘disclose ! 

is Kean Othello wien the play is o'er ? 

Or doth he merely ape the jealous Moor? 

‘What do ye answer, Sirs ? 
—iute ! 

So should have been your censure: for ye shoot 


what tonzuc-tlea ° 


* Usquebaugh. + Watchmen. 
* Characters in his & At Home.” 
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“Your arrows o'er the house,” and miss the 


mark.— 
Whose aim is true, when firing in thek ? 


* But, fare thee well, thou genuine son of mirth! 
Who leav’st the smiling country of thy birth 
For Transatlantic shores ; where’er you roam, 
My parting wish is—may you be “ At Home.”’’ 
The miscellaneous poems contain 
some exquisite pieces, us well of a co- 
mic as of a pathetic character. Our 
limits will only allow us to quote a 
song i— 
*Sheis gone! but the last parting beam of her 
eye 
Still trembles on memory’s sight ; 
And the love-scented fragrance, that breath’d 
fiom her sigh, 
Yet hangs round this spot with delight. 
Her voice still I hear—in the sighs of the breeze, 
Her step—in the full of the dew ; 
An | the lays of the warblers, at eve, in the trees, 
Seem to whisper her parting adieu. 


‘The spot shall be sacred, for love cannot find 

Another so chevish’d as this : 

The spirit of Mary here lingers behind, 

And charms ev'ry thought into bliss. 

As the fond bird will hover around her sad nest, 

When ‘tis robb’d of its last cherish’d dove, 
So roams every wish of the sensitive breast 

Round the scenes of its earliest love.’ 

After the extracts we have given we 
are sure we need say nothing more to 
recommend this work to every person 
avlio possesses the least taste or the 
shhtest relish for true poetry. 

——__=s+#@poa— - 


Chronicles of Eri; being the History of 
the Gaal Scivt [ber, or Trish People, 
translated from the Original Manus- 
cript, mn the Phoenician Dialect of 
the Scythian Language. By O’Con- 
nor, (Continued from p. 450.) 

Tlowever many, after reading his pre- 
lininary discourse, may be disposed to 
quarrel with Mr. O'Connor, for the 
freedom and boldness with which he 
controverts and rejects received doc- 
trines and opinions, we think it must 
be admitted, on all hands, that, by his 
present publication, he has contributed 
ably and largely to the geveral stock of 
historical and antiquarian literature. 
He has done it, too, in an open and 
manly way, depositing, as already stat- 
ed, lis manuscripts for public inspec- 
tion, with his publishers in London, 
As we have had the curiosity to exa- 
inine them, and, as we ure pretty 
deeply versed in matters of this kind, 
we have no hesitation in declaring, that 
we consider them not only venuine, 
but extremely ancient. 

The work may be divided into two 
great portions,—an introductory dis- 
course of more than 360 pages, and the 
translation of the chronicles, which ex- 
tends from the earliest aves, of which 
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there is any record, down to the year 7 
(B. C.) 

The Chronicles themselves are divid- 
ed into five parts, the first six chapters 
of which contain the writings of Eolas, 
He wasa Scythian prince in Spain, and 
flourished between the years 1368 and 
1335, before the Christian wera. He 
brings down the history of his ancestors 
from the earliest times to his own 3 and 
it is continued regularly, by succeeding 
ollams (writers or doctors), until a Sey- 
thian colony emigrated from Spain into 
Ireland, 1006 years before Christ. 
After that era, it was continued, in the 
same manner, until seven years before 
the Christian ra, where the present 
work terminates, 

It deserves to be mentioned, and, in- 
deed, is not a little singular, that the 
manuseript, now translated by Mr, 
O’Connor, was found in one of the 
tombs of the ancient kings of [reland. 

The following extracts, from the 
Chronicles and from the preliminary dis- 
course, In addition to those already 
viven, will enable our readers to form 
an opinion as to the contents and merits 
of the present very interesting publi- 
cation :— 

‘Hear of times marked: I have the 
rings (years) of our fathers; they have 
noted the rings of their times; I will 
mark the rings of my days;—thou wilt 
mark those of thy days: so shall signs and 
seasons be perpetual. 

‘Attend now, my son: our great fa- 
thers dwelt on the left side of the sun’s 
rising, beyond the sources of the great 
waters, of days marked whilst Baa/ per- 
formed one thousand and eleven circuits 
in his course. 

‘Then did they spread themselves from 
the tlood of the Sgeind (the Indus) even 
tothe banks of the Teth-gris.— 

‘ And when one thousand three hun- 
dred and four rings were completed, then 
did our fathers of those days pass to this 
side of Teth-gris (the Tigris), and, mov- 
ing towards the sun’s going, reach the 
Affreidg-eis (the Euphrates), and they 
became lords of all the lands, on this side 
and on that. They stretched their army 
over all nations with mercy. 

‘And Absal, he it was who went out be- 
fore the host, from the land, of the ele- 
ments of which our great fathers were 
formed. 

‘And Daire was he who conducted the 
children of the land to this side of 4f 


Jreidg-eis: and the race of Daire were 


chiefs of the earth. 

‘Attend again, my son: when twice 
nine hundred rings and thrice three rings 
were marked on the banks of 4//reidg-eis, 
a multitude from the sun’s rising, beneath 
the iand of the first abode of our great fa- 
thers, poured in upon the land of our fa- 





thers that then lived, like unto a swarm of 
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locusts, or clouds of burning sands, yea, 
even as a torrent of mighty waters, that 
overwhelmeth all things. 

‘And the multitudes, for numbers not 
to be counted, as the sands of the sea, as 
the stars of the heavens,—speaking with a 
thousand tongues diverse from one ano- 
ther,—fierce and cruel,—came over our 
fathers. 

‘And many of the Gaal were made cap- 
tives:—and many lay in death, whose 
state was happter than that of their fel- 
lows. 

‘And Ardfear, chief of the race, and 
all the heads of the people, who stood in 
the presence of the chief, dwelling round 
about the tents of 4Ardfear, escaped from 
the edge of the sword of £is-soir * (the 
Assyrians). 

‘And Ard-fear floated on the bosom 
of the blessed Afreidg-eis, and the waters 
bore up his little skiff, till he lighted on 
the plain of 4rd-mionn (Armenia). 

‘And all that went forth from Mag- 
sean-ar (Shinaar) dwelled in Ard-mionn, 
and Ard-fear ruled that land as afore- 
time, but in person. 

‘And the foemen of the east sheathed 
not the sword for one entire ring: and, 
when one ring was completed, there was 
peace. 

‘ And Evs-soir made the earth to groan 
for the weight, which they laid on the 
places, where theretofore had stood the 
tents of Ard-fear and of the heads of the 
Gaal. | 

‘ Did they not raise up dwellings dura- 
ble, and walls round about, and a watch- 
tower to look over the land on every 
sidet ? 

‘ And multitudes of the Gaal flocked to 
the tents of dArd-fear, in Ard-mionn, and 
they increased exceedingly. 

© And, when Ard-fear had ruled for the 
course of one score and eleven rings in 
Ard-mionn, then and there he died. 

‘ And all the children of the land afore- 
time, and of the Gaal gathered themselves 
together; and they placed the bulk of 
Ard-fear in the boat, in which he was 
borne from Afagh-sean-ar even into Ard- 
mionn, on the waters of the blessed 4f- 
Sreidg-eis. 

‘And they set the boat on the spot 
where it had rested, when Ard-fear came 
therefrom unto the land. 

‘ And they raised the boat, charged with 
the weight of the chief, from the water, 
and it was conveyed, on the shoulders ot 
the nobles, for the space of nine hundred 
paces from the margin of the water towards 


the sun’s going. 


* ©In these few words is to be found the 
brief account of the Assyrian invasion Of Me- 
sopotamia, by Bel, Belus, Nimrod, when Ard- 
Fear (the Noe of the Hebrews) called also Naot 
by Eolus (the writer of this account), was chiet 
of the Scythian race, his tents standing on 
Magh-sean-ar (the land of Shinar of the He- 
brews), and of the flight of Noe to Ardmenia. — 


(Note by the translator.) _ , 
+ He alludes to the building of the city 





and tower of Babel, by the Assyrians. 
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‘And there was the boat, in which lay 
the form of Ard-fear, set down, and there 
was his heap raised—a memorial for ever. 

«And all the people moaned inwardly, 
and they poured forth lamentations loud- 
Jv, invoking the spirit of Ard-fear, calling 
him Nasi, the chosen of Baal, for the pre- 
servation of the race of Adbsal and the 
Gaal-Nasi, whom the streams of the bless- 
ed Afreidg-eis did bear in safety to Ard- 
mioun *.’—[ Part 1, ch. 1.] 

We next proceed to give some spe- 
cimens of the translator’s doctrines and 
opinions, in his introductory discourse. 

From that section of the Preliminary 
Demonstration, in which he traces the 
origin and progress of the Gothic tribes, 
we sliall confine ourselves to the follow- 
ing extracts:‘— 

‘By the faint and glimmering light of 
antiquity, | have attended the steps of the 
Scythians from the plains of Shinar, within 
fath-do-cal to the hills Ardmioun, whither 
thev fled with Noe, their chief, seated 
themselves on th® Araxes at a time an- 
swering to 2246 years“ before the Chris- 
tian era, and are known in the writings of 
ancient days by the name of Noemades, 
from whom a colony separated themselves 
in 2170 (B. C.), under the conduct of 
Iaban, (Javan), and, moving westward, 
passed the Bosphorus into Thrace. In six 
score years from this time another swarm 
rose from the parent stock of Ardmioun, 
and, surmounting the summits of Caucasus, 
lighted at the northern foot thereof, be- 
tween the debouches of the mighty waters 
of the Rha and the Tanais into the Caspian 
and the Euxine seas, marked, as you see, 
on the chart ‘‘ The -Parental Seat of the 
Goths.” 

‘Here it becomes necessary to caution 
you against being led astray by a similarity 
of sounds, Euphonias, and Greek or Ro- 
man terminations, which have so disfi- 
gured the primitive language, that it is 
only by the greatest care and precision it 
can be identified in divers instances. You 
will please to observe the distinction here 
between Scythians aud Goths, which lat- 
ter, though a branch of the Scythian race, 
dre not to be mistaken for parental Scythi- 
anss How long the Goths remained east 
of the Tanais does not appear, as | know 
of. Whenever their new seats became too 
citcumscribed for their manners and insti- 
tutions, they broke from their unsteady 
mooring, and, steering westward, a colo- 
ny crossed the Tanais, and invaded the 
lands of a strange people, to whom, from 
ignorance of their specific denomination, 
they gave the general name of Geimarig 
and Cillig, (the Cimmerii and Celta of the 

omans;) the frst applied to their frozen 
climate, the latter to their being hidden 
and concealed: whilst they themselves 
assumed the specific name of Gath or Goth, 


“s ‘Nasi is the Scythic word for a ship, by 
which name we call Ard-fear, because of his 
"scape to drdmioun, by means of a boat, called 
by the translators of the Bible an ark,’—(Note 
by the translator.) 








merely from the circumstance of their 
having changed their weapons of war from 
the dow and sling, their ancient arms, for 
the long spear. 

‘On the invasion of the lands of the 
Cimmerii by this colony of the Scythian 
Goths, a distinction arose between those 
who remained east of the Tanais and the 
invaders, when the invaders had the name 
of Ostro-goths, and the emigrating colony 
that of Vist-goths. From whom they re- 
ceived these appellations, or at what era, 
is not to be determined, as the terms ostro 
and ris2 are neither ancient nor modern 
Scythic. The Visigoths advanced west- 
ward to the Jyras, and, having occupied 
all the lands between that river and the 
‘Tanais, acolony passed the Tyras, where- 
upon another tribal distinction arose, the 
emigrants having assumed the specific 
name of Get@. ‘These spread themselves 
westward to the Taobiscus, southward to 
the Jster ; those of the Getx, who took the 
south and south-western direction, being 
distinguished by the name of Deas-e, the 
integral tribe being the Ga/octophaga of 
Liomer, the Geta of more modern times, 
the Dact being a portion of the Get@ ; the 
former meaning southern, the latter /ver- 
son milk, and neither more nor jess.’ 


Speaking of the Scythian Sidonians 
in Spain, he says:— 

‘ Having attended the Og-eag-eis in the 
central, and the Goths in the northern 
course of the Scythian migrations, | come 
now to speak of those tribes of the same 
race, who colonized the great south-west- 
ern peninsula of Europe; of whom the 
first adventurers were from Sidon, in Phe- 
nicia: a fact though admitted by all, yet 
are the conjectures, asto the date of their 











gives the following facts and opini- 
ons :i-—— 

‘ It is distinctly recorded in the Chroni- 
cles of Gael-ag, that in the 8th year of 
Ard-fear, chief of the Gaal of Sciot of 
Iber, corresponding with the year 1037 
before Christ, multitudes from Pheenicia 
passed by Breoc-ceann (the gem ral name 
of all the head lands of Galicia looking 
over the ocean), and steered northward to 
a strange land they had discovered, the 
bowels of which they commenced to ex- 
plore, and whence they carried off store 
of riches, hidden aforetime in the caverns 
of the earth ; that, shortly afterwards, the 
Phenicians and the Gaal of Sciot of 
Iber, within Bruasce, entered into a cove- 
nant, in consequence of which many of 
the two last-mentioned tribes went with 
the former to the strange land, where 
they wrought in the mines thereof. 

‘ These are the first exotic people, who 
are known tohave entered this island, whi- 
ther they continued to emigrate from 
Plienicia and Spain, till Dun-Midrac (the 
present Cornwall and Devon) being either 
full, or the humour having seized these 
unsteady tribes to change their place, a 
colony passed to the north of Severne, 
where, in process of time, they confirmed 
their power in the present Monmouth, 
Glamorgan, Hereford, Brecon, and Rad- 
nor, calling themselves Siberes.’ 


or 
iS 


In some time after which, another 
colony took their departure from Dun- 
Midrac, and, steering their course by 
sea northward, came to laud from the 
water of Mersey, and established their 
dominion in the present Lancaster, 
York, Durham, Westmoreland, and 


arrival on this land, many and various,— | Cumberland, calling themselves Breo- 


that most generally received being, that 
the country was not known to them till 
about 1000 years before Christ ; and, what 
is not a little singular, this opinion is held 
by men who refer the age of Sesosiris to 
1480. (B.C) On which I will observe, 
that, placing the most perfect reliance on 
the fidelity of the Chronicies of Gaelag, | 
will assert, without apprehension of de- 


| 
| 
} 


| 
| 


; 


ceiving, that this country was discovered | 
and colonized, in various maritime parts, | 


more than 1500 years before the Christian 
era, by Phenicians, by whom it was call- 


ed Eisfeine (the Hispania of the Romans), | 


of which the nations of 4/g-er-be, Buasce, 
and Gae/ag formed no part. 

‘If the very ancient history of this quar- 
ter liein obscurity, the fact is attributable 
to the policy of the Pheenicians, who 
guarded all their foreign acquisitions with 
secresy the most profound. Being Phe- 
nicians, they were Scythians, and, there- 
fore, I feel inyself warranted to say, that 


Spain was under the controul of the Scy- | 


thian race of Pheenicia, as marked onthe 


other tribes of that race, who colonized 
other portions of this peninsula.’ 

With regard to the Scythian tribes 
in the Isle of britain, Mr. O'Connor 


——— 


cean-ties, the Brigantes of the Ro- 
inans :— 

‘These tribes, [ take upon me to aver, 
were of Scythian origin, the first of whom 
discovered the southern part of this island, 
which they called Breo-tan, the trade of 
which they engrossed, the two last of 
whom were employed by the Pheenicians 
to work in the mines, and, as they increas- 
ed, moved to the lands above described, 
where they assumed the specific denomi- 
nations before mentioned. 

‘These facts shall be demonstrated with 
ample proof, us well as that they were the 
brethren of the Gaal of Sciot of Iber, in 
Guelag, and of the Gaal of Iber, within 
Buas-ce and Alg-er-ba, and that they com- 
inenced their emigration from the same 
spot, about 1035 before Christ, whence 
the Gaa/ of Sciot took their departure for 
Eri, in the year 1006 before the Christian 
era. 

‘ Having now traced all the tribes of the 
Scythian race of mankind, who colonized 


. , Various countries of Kuro e from which 
chart, and shall proceed to point out the | , pe, 


/you are to understand that, of those who 


occupied from the western shores of 
kuxine, to the Ister north, to Panoma and 
Illurike, and to the extremity of Greece, 
the O+-cug-eis, of whom the Ellenes were 
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& <ub-denomination, emanated from Ard- 
menia, atribe of the Noe-maicd-eis, and 


that the Pelasgoi and Achaioi emigrated | 


from the land of as before men- 
tioned. 

‘ That of the tribes who colonized Italy, 
those conducted by notrius and Evan- 
der from Greece, those led by Satura 
trom Crete, and those led by neas from 
Pheveia, those from Lydia to Etmeia, and 
those from Paocis to Massilia, were all of 
the Scvthian race. 

‘Lhis wasthe middle highly cultivated 
source of the migrations of the Scythians 
westward, afier the dismembe rment of 
their ancient empire. 

‘ You are to under-tand that the colony 
which moved from A7ag-og, to the north 
of Caucasus, and seated themselves be- 
tween the Rha and Tanais, and assumed 
tie name ot Goth, were the parents of the 
(;eto and Daci, which last wasa sub-deno- 
mination of the first, applied to their 
southern position, who advanced westw ard 

- far asthe waters of Theyss or Tobiscus, 
ve jad which were the Og-eag-e7s of Pa- 
noni a. 

‘This was the northern and uncivilized 
track of the Scythian march. 
‘ You are to understand, 
far north 
er, wa 


Canaan 


that Spain, as 
as the Duor, and east as the [b- 


Phaniciae 

‘That Alg-er-be, Buas-ce, and Gaelag 
were colonized by Scythian tribes from 
\-eria, in Mav-Og. 

That Rocaid-tan, between the Pyre- 
nees, the ocean, the Garonne, and the 
Kiione, was colonized by lberians froin 
Guelag. : 

And, finally, that the Galldunseis were 
acolony from Kocaid-tan. 

‘This was the southern lettered course 
of the Sevthian invaders. 

‘And that there are facts shall be more 
distinctly proved by the testimony of the 
manners, customs, institutions, and fan- 
guages of these various tribes,’ 

(10 be concluded in our next.) 
_——> << <> > a 
The Flemish, Dutch, 
Schools of Paimting. 
J.D. James. 
(Concluded fiom p 454.) 
Tuer chief f 
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seat of the arts in the low 
countries was Antwerp, where, though 
Rabens and his ptpils were very 
popular, yet common life 
were become the greatest favourites in 
the public estimation. This branch of 
art had, indeed, fallen into hands that 
were able to give excellence to any 
style,—those of David Teniers, the 
younger. This great artist was admi- 
rable as a painter of landscape; though 
his usual subjects were, like those of 
the rest of this class, fairs, shops, con- 
verSations, and the lke, 
emiuently excelled. 
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in the north of this country to display 
her zeal for the art; and had been 
long celebrated for the> skill in land- 
scape, which some of her painters pos- 
sessed ; and in this same line she was 
now destined to present some of the 
vreatest artists of the age :— 

‘First occurs the name of Nicholas 
Berghem, borin here in 1624, 
an indifferent painter of still life. His fa- 
mily name was Van Harlem; but he de- 
rived the appe lation under which he is 
more generally known from a trivial cir- 
cumstance, that took place while he was 
under the tuition of the celebrated Van 
Goyen. His father, wishing to chastise 
him for some offence that he had com- 
mitted, came threateuing and blustering to 
the painter’s house for that purpose. Van 
Goyen, alarmed at his manner, and willing 
to protect a favorite scholar, called out to 
his young men—Serg-hem, that is, conceal 
him: and this exclamation, from the ludi- 
crous nature of the scene to which it re- 
ferred, soon became attached as a name 
to young Van Harlem amongst his cotem- 
poraries. 
Willis (another of his masters, for he was 
schooled by no less than five), whose par- 
simonious and harassing disposition be- 
came the torment of his after life. Not 
satisfied with his remaining during the 
whole day in his painting-room, as the 
poor man probably did asa place of re- 
fuge, she watched him incessantly lest he 
should continue even there a single mo- 
ment unemployed; and being placed ina 
room directly over his head, she stamped 
with her feet if at any time she did not 
hear his motions, or if she missed the song 
with which he usually cheered his labor. 
As housekeeper, too, she laid hands on all 
the money which arose from the 
his pictures; and the poor victim of con- 
Jugal tyranny was obliged to borrow from 

is pupils, or else contrive to secrete by 
on alth soe part of the prices paid by his 
customers, if ever he wanted money for 
his own purposes. His private expenses 
were few, however ; his fancy for collect- 
ing prints was the only extravagance in 
which he ever indulged, and of these a 
considerable collection was sold at his 
death. His easy disposition made him 
bear with good humour, not only the 
troublous humour of his spouse, but even 
the railleries of his friends: his only plea- 
sure consisted in painting; and he thought 
money an useless commodity to those w rho 
had the pow er of amusement within them- 
selves. With these thoughts he lived ap- 
parently happy in his employment, and 
cheerful in the society of his scholars, 
whom he regarded with the atiection of a 
father.’ | 

Delft produced one of the best paint- 
ers of Holland—Francis Van Mherts. 
His prices were sometimes enormous ; 
for a portrait of Madame Poots aloue 
he received a ducat for each hour’s 
upon the whole no less 
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asum than 1500 florins; yet so highly 
was the picture valued, that the Gran 
Duke of Florence, being at the time on 
his travels in Holland, wished to buy 
it of Poots, and offered double the 
amount that he gave, but was re- 
fused :— 

‘Of those persons with whom Mieris 
was intimate, none seem to have suited his 
fancy so much as the profligate Jan Steen, 
and though his own usual habits of Jife 
were perfectly decent and regular, he was 
sometimes led to keep late hours from the 
pleasure he took in listening to the humor- 
ous anecdotes of his friend. He cnce 
very nearly lost his life by falling into a 
sewer, as he was returning from one of 
those convivial tavern- -meetings, On avery 
dark night. A soap-boiler and his wife, 
who were sitting up till alate hour, em- 
ployed in their business, happened to hear 
the noise occasioned by his fall ; and re- 
pairing instantly to the spot, they, with 
some difficulty, drew him out of his filthy 
situation: they took him to their house 
and cleaned him, and r@ceived his thanks. 
On the following day, Mieris worked very 
diligently, and finished a small picture, 
which he carried in the evening, as a pre- 
sent to his benefactors, desiring them to 
sell it if they thought proper. ‘hey were 
entirely ignorant of the name and conci- 
tion of the person to whom they had ren- 
dered such opportune assistance ; and up- 
on taking it to the shop of a dealer in pic- 
tures, were‘struck with as mucli,astonish- 
ment as delight, when he paid them down 
eight hundred florins as its price.’ 


We now proceed to the German 
school; Mr. James says, ‘if there ts 
anything like a general similarity of 
manner to be observed among the Ger- 
man artists, it arises rather from their 
being unlike the Italian or the Dutch 
and Flemish, thaa from any point of 
union among themselves.” There is, 
however, one quality which the Ger- 
mans, like the Flemish and Dutch, 
and, indeed, like ourselves, seem happy 
in possessing, and that is an extraordi- 
nary facility in seizing the peculiarities 
of individual character. Germany oave 
ei irly patronage to painting, and, even 
as early as the thirteenth century, some 
efforts were made in the art at Prague, 
but of what nature we have little in- 
formation. The first painter, who 
claims any serious notice in the Ger- 
man school, is Albert Durer, the son 
of a goldsmith, at Nuremberg :— 

‘He was not only an adept in his father’s 
line, but, like most of the early masters, 
pursued a variety of studies, in all of which 
he made considerable proficiency, parti- 
cularly painting and engraving, perspec- 
tive and architecture—on the last, indeed, 
he is known to have composed sume trea- 
tises, which were printed and publis shed, 
Of his exce!lence as an engraver we have 
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abundant specimens in existence ; and so 
highly was he thought of at that day, that 
his prints found their way to Italy, where 
they were counterfeited by the famous 
Marco Antonio Raimondi, who forged A. 
Durer’s mark, and sold them under his 
naine. It was the offence he conceived 
against this piece of knavery that at one 
period of his life carried him into Italy ; 
where, however, he does not seem to have 
been induced to go farther than Venice, as 
his wrath was appeased by the senate of 
that place issuing an edict, forbidding all 
their engravers to imitate his stamp. 
Through this notoriety, Albert Durer was 
introduced to the notice of his grent con- 
temporary, Ratfael, who seems to have 
conceived the highest admiration for his 
talents, and to have greatly desired to be 
made known tohim, Their acquaintance, 
however, was never furthered by any per- 
sonal meeting, but much epistolary inter- 
course passed between them, and, like lo- 
vers, they mutually exchanged portraits 
inthe simple and amiable fashion of the 
times. Albert Durer was more inde- 
fatigable in his efforts to extend his ac- 
quaintance on the side of the north. The 
success of the Dutch and Flemish school 
had now created a great sensation amongst 
all the cognoscenti of the day, and he went 
to that country expressly to pay a visit to 
Lucas of Leyden, who, like himself, ex- 
celled in the art of engraving. ‘They like- 
wise exchanged portraits, and continued 
ever after to maintain a certain degree of 
friendly intercourse by letter. As to Al- 
bert Durer’s private life, few men ever 
seem to have been more thoroughly re- 
spectable or amiablein conduct and in 
manners; he was not only esteemed, but 
beloved, and this is saying much, by all 
his profes ional brethren ; and from the 
reputation of his talents, and the irre- 
proachable tenor of his moral conduct, he 
was thought worthy by his fellow-citizens 
of being elected to a seat in the council of 
Nuremberg. But, though their good opi- 
nion may be considered as bearing the 
most irrefragable testimony to his me- 
rits, they were not the only persons from 
whom he received his reward; the Empe- 
ror of Germany, too, felt himself called 
upon to distinguish a person who conferred 
such honour and credit on his country- 
men, and he gave him a sort of nominal 
elevation, in correspondence with the high 
estimation in which he was held by the 
world, by sending him a patent of nobility. 

‘Albert Durer was unhappy only in re- 
gard to his domestic life, having unfortu- 
nately married a woman of a very warm 
and implacable temper; though it ap- 
pears, by an extract from his private fami- 
ly memoranda, which is given by Sandrart, 
that she was as prolific as his utmost de- 
‘ires Could have contemplated, and bless~ 
ed him (if blessing it might be) with a 
very numerous family. The last entry in 
zr book was as follows : ‘* Anno post 
“sristum nalum 1492, die S. Cyriaci, biho- 
‘Oanle noctem, decimum octavum uxor 








Johannes Carolus de Ochsenfurt qui filium | 
meum vocabat Carolum.” 

‘Albert Durer died at Nuremberg, at 
the age of fifty-seven ; and the following | 
inscription was engraved on his sepulchre 
in the cemetry of St. John: 

“ME. AL. DU. 
Quicquid ALBERTI DURER mortale fuit, sub | 
hoc conditur tumulo. Emigravit vil | 





idus Aprilis, 
M. D. XXVIII.” 

‘ As to his style of design, Albert Du- 
rer can claim nothing that approaches even 
to classical taste, and seems scarcely to 
have been alive to the perception of the 
beauties of form; but he had an inex- 
haustible power of invention, and repre- 
sented nature, not only with truth, but 
with a strength of expression and a force 
of character that borders on the sublime ; 
and he may be regarded, with a reference 
to his age und ability, as better deserving 
perhaps than any other the title of the Ho- 
mer of the painters.’ 

Of Philip Roos, or Rosa di Tivoli, 
who was born at Frankfort, in 1655, 
we have a curious and interesting anec- 
dote :— 

‘Having shown much ability, he was 
sent to Rome, at the expense of the Land- 
grave of Hesse Cassel, under an under- 
standing, that he was to return to him upon 
the completion of his professional studies : 
his thoughtless and extravagant habits, 
however, soon taught him to forget his be- 
nefactor, and spent his allowance, while he 
could, without the least intention of quit- 
ting Italy. His rapidity in execution was 
truly wonderful. It is related, that the 
imperial embassador at Rome won a con- 
siderable sum of money from a Swedish 
general, by laying a wager, that Roos 
should finish a picture while they played 
agame at cards. In half an hour, being 
somewhat less than the duration of their 
gaine, it was finished; and is said to have 
been an excellent landscape, with figures, 
sheep, &c., and other accompaniments. 
The embassador was so pleased with his 
adroitness, that he gave him one-half of 
the money he had thus acquired. 

‘Occupied one day with his pencil, in 
the environs of Rome, Hyacinth Brandi, 
a person of some consideration at Rome, 
happened to pass in his carriage, near the 
place where he was, and stopped to exa- 
mine his work; and, after much commen- 
dation, he invited him to ca!l upon him at 
his house. Roos did so, and from his vi- 





sit, left him as much charmed by his man- 
ners and conversation, as he had been be- 
fore by his skill as an artist ; it wou!d have | 
been well, indeed, if he had been the only | 
person pleased: but the young painter, | 
on leaving the house, chanced to fall in 
with the daughter of his friend, who was 
very handsome, and he suddenly conceiv- 
ed a desperate passion forher. ‘This sen- | 
timent at first served only to fill him with 

melancholy ; her family, her wealth, her 

religion, and her beauty, equally made | 
against his wishes; and he felt he had but | 


meaedidit partum ; cujus susceptor erat Sue chance of success, and that he must | 


rest his hopes on the impression that might 
be made by his personal beauty, in which, 
it is said, he had none superior to himself 
in Rome. Italian ladies, however, are 
not always hard hearted; on another visit, 
while waiting for an audience of Brandi, and 
strolling about the garden, he caught sight 
by chance of his inamorata, at a window, 
and the time being short, and the occasion 
one that might not return, he lost not a 
moment in endeavouring to wey his 
amorous passion to her by signs, and was 
happy enough to receive some slight 
marks of kindness in return. A similar 
scene of pantomime was continued for 
many days; but being at length discover- 
ed, her father becaine furious with passion, 
forbid Roos to approach his house again, 
and, according to the usual recipe in such 
cases, sent his daughter to a convent. 
‘The violence of the young man’s feel- 
ings now kn@w no bounds, and he made 
his deterinination to leave no means in his 
power untried that might promise success 
to his wishes: as a first step, and one that 
probably cost a man of his habits but lit- 
tle reflection, he removed one of the ap- 
parent obstacles to their union, by chang- 
ing his religion. He went to the cardinal 
vicar, and requested the assistance of a 
priest, whose discourses he had hypocrisy 
enough to appear to listen to, and then 
made asolemn abjuration of his former 
profession of faith. Having gained the 
ear of the cardinal by this means, he relat- 
ed the story to him of his love, and easil 
persuaded him that the daughter of Brandi 
loved him as sincerely as he did her: the 
cardinal seems to have been a weak man, 
and made such representations to the pope 
of this case, that his holiness thought right 
to issue his commands to Brandi to give 
his consent tothe marriage. Roos having 
obtained his wishes, took the earliest op- 
portunity of showing his ill will to the fa- 
ther: the very day after the ceremony was 
performed he took all the jewels of his 
wife, and clothes, even to her wardrobe of 
linen, packed them up, and sent them back 
to his house; with a message, that he 
wanted nothing of him but his daughter, 
and that he could assure him, though a 
painter of animals, he was yet able to 
maintain his wife. This gratuitous piece 
of folly caused Brandi to disinherit her; 
and soon after the poor man died of grief 
and vexation: while she in ashort time 
found too much reason to lament the con- 
nexion she had formed with a man so Ca- 
pricious and extravagant in his character. 


| They hired a house at Tivoli, from whence 


he derived his usual name of Rosa di Li- 
voli; this habitation was filled with asses, 
sheep, and other animals, the subjects of 
his studies ; and which were but too of- 
ten the only companions of this unfortu- 
nate gitl. Roos soon grew indifferent to 
her personal charms, and indulged her 
with little of his society ; she was fortu- 
nate, indeed, when, during his excursions, 
which were sometimes prolonged for a 
month or more, he did not leave her ina 
state of absolute want. His common cus- 
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tom was to pass the day at a tavern, send- 
ing his servant to sell his pictures for what- 
ever he could get for them: this servant 
looked as narrowly to his advantage as his 
master to his pleasures; and borrowing a 
few small sums of monev from a friend, 
reported the sale, with a common story of 
the difficulty he had to find a customer. 
Roos was always content if money enough 
for his tavern. bill was put into his hand ; 
and this fellow, watching his opportunity, 
made avery large protit by selling these 
pictures, which were painted with great 
spirit and skill. A davis the history of 
the life of a man like Roos; he never 
amended his conduct, and died unlamented 
in the vear 1705.’ 

We have already said that the pre- 
sent work by Mr, James, 1s a valuable 
aud necessary companion to his former 
production, the Italian Schools; we 
trust he will still go on, and give us the 
French, the Spanish, and the English 
also, One thing we would, however, 
udvise Mr. James to do, should he fol- 
low our suggestion: that is, to enter 
more into the details of the distinguish- 
ing peculiarities of each school, as com- 
pared with one another. Perhaps he 
may reserve this as a conclusion, when 
he has gone through the several schools, 
if indeed he imtends to proceed any 
further in the subsect. 

——41 
Random Ihumes from Paris: with 
other Poems. By Dennis Travers, 
svo, pp. O4. London, Isz2. 
We confess we have been somewhat 
pleased with these Random Rhymes; 
notwithstanding the polities they pro- 
fess sare rather too high seasoned for 
The author, too, is some- { 
times slovenly, and often affected. The 
* Random Rhymes’ do vot, as the au- 
thorstates, aflectany method orarrange- 
ment; imdeed, the author seems to set 
method and arrangement entirely at 
defiance, laying about him on all sides; 
though not so much at random as 
might be thought, since, when he 
strikes, he generally makes sure of his 
yuan. Mr. Travers particularly levels 
lus satire against the Holy Alliance; 
aud, in an episociacal song, burlesques 
the imperial and royal junto pretty 
smartly. 


our palate, 


As it :flords a fair specimen 
of our author's’ izlents and style, we 
(uote it:— . 
‘SONG OF THE HOLY ALLIANCE. 
‘ We are the fellows to fetter the world, 
Huzza for the lads of Laybach: 
dime on his course may for ages be hurled, 
Before he shall bring such a duy back! 
Pass, brothers, pass, ; 
Fill up the glass— 
Dink tothe toast of the sworpb and the ass! 
* Bourbon is back, let the multitude hiss— 
lta patriot *s wanted, bye ‘Y ape OnE 
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He sits in the Thuilleries, guarded by Swiss, 
And feeds on his fricassée capon! 
Good at high mass, 
But a fool with his lass— 
Drink to the toast of the sworD and the ass ! 


‘Faggot and stake are established in Spain, 
And justice, a shadow and sport is: 
Her best liberalés are scattered or slain, 
And Ferdinand fudges the Cortes! 
See him to mass 
Like a milliner pass— 

Drink to the toast of the SWORD and the ass! 
‘Greece may display insurrectional airs ; 
They move the Alliance to laugltter : 

Let her battle it out with the Oitoman bears, 
And we*// fall on the conquerors after ! 
We are the class 
For a levée en mass :— 
Drink to the toast of the sworD and the ass! 


‘Pill the full tankard to Wellington’s name, 
Him—that capsized the capsizer : 
Let sly Londonderry come in for his fame ; 
And George—with his able adviser ! 
The best of his class 
At a girl or a glass :— 
Drink to the toast of the sworD and the ass!’ 


From the other poems, which are of 
a various character, and of various de- 
vrees of merit, we quote the portrait of 
a well-known city baronet :— 
‘ He was the corporation’s Falstaff, and 
Had Falstatf’s corporation: in his hand 
Were scales and sword-—not those that Themis 

bore !— 

One marked the shop and one the commodore. 
I never heard his nett avoirdupoise : 
But once he stumbled in the Egyptian Hall 
When he got up from wine, and made a noise 
ihat shook it like an earthquake—street and 
oii! 


cha 


«There was no better judge of celipee 

In Bishopsgate or Biliingsgate, than he 5 

A most good-natured guttler, but no beast, 

And therefore very pleasant at a feast : 

& Joddy the Grinder” was his favourite tune; 

ilis stunding toust—* A speedy peace—uand 
SOON: 

‘In early life, sure omen of his rise, 

He sold a fraction under the assize 5 

Lett fools to rail, and minding his own till, 

Took ell for grz/s, and never stopped his mill: 

Lill gorged with gain, he vowed no more to 
risk it, 

And made a plum at once by navy biscuit. 


* He had been once lord mayor—They’re mostly 
lanke ry 

Tho’ chose from porpuses—and he remains 

Contractor, bakcr, baronet, and banker, 

And member for the city—stain of stains ! 

They ousfed him one contest, and the king, 

For secret service done—so goes the thing— 

Talked of a baron’s patent for his 

But the 
vet.’ 


pet, 
peers chafed—and he’s Sir WILLIAM 


——2 (Piro. 


The Knights of Ritzberg : a Romance. 
By the Author of ‘ Supreme Bon 
Ton,’ § Parga,’ kc. 3 vols. pp. 762. 
London, 1822. 

SoME twenty vears ago, the Knights 

of Ritzbere would fave held a very re- 

spectable rank in the shelves of a circu- 
laune library, and the work 1s really 
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above mediocrity ; but we have been 
so accustomed to the dainty fare of the 
authors of Waverley and Sir Andrew 

Wylie, with the Porters, the Edve- 

° n 
worths, the Opies, &c. &c. that we 
can scarcely relish any thing else, and 
consider, perhaps very unjustly, all 
productions which do not come up to 
that taste as insipid ; and, indeed, they 
afford little gratification to our pam- 
pered appetite. But, after all, the 

Kuights of Ritzberg isa respectable 

production ; the story is tteresting, 

the moral good, and the style neither 
tame nor otherwise objectionable. 
——2s+o>o—- 
NARES’ GLOSSARY. 

WHEN,a fortnight ago,we reviewed this 
work, we said weshould probably again 
recur to it; and we now redeem our 
promise, by quoting a few of the lite- 
rary and antiquarian bijoux of wuich 
it is so large a casket :— 

‘ConpoG.—A whimsical corruption of 
the word concur, substituting dog for cur, 
as equivalent. A story is told of its aris- 
ing from a mistake between Dr. Little- 
ton and his amanuensis. It is certain, 
however, that it appears prior to Littleton, 
in all the early editions of Cockeram’s 
small dictionary, as a synonyme for the 
word agree. ‘Thus ‘* Agree: concurre, 
cohere, condog, condescend.’”’ How it 
originated therefore does not appear. We 
find it in Lyly’s Galathea, as if it was 
merely a burlesque of the right word : 

“So is it, and often doth it happen, that the 
just proportion of the fire and all things eon- 
i. Concurra, condogge, I will away.” 

Act iii. sc. 3. 

‘ Drake, Sir Franeis’s, Surp.—The ship 
in Which he sailed round the world was, 
by order of Queen Elizabeth, laid up at 
Deptford, where it long continued an ob- 
ject of admiration. For some time, it ap- 
pears to have been usual to make parties 
to dine or sup on board. When it was so 
far decayed as to be necessarily broken 
up, a chair was made of one of the planks, 
and presenied to the university of Oxford. 

“ We'll have our provided supper brought 
on board Sir Francis Drake’s Ship, that bath 
compassed the world, where, with full cups and 
banquets, we will do sacrifice for a prosperous 
voyage. Eastw. Hoe, O. Pl, iv. 254. 

‘Cowley has the following epigram on 
the chair :— 

Upon the Chair made out of Sir Francis Drake's 
Ship, presented to the University Library 
Oxford, by John Davis, of Deptford, Esquire. 

“ To this great ship, which round the globe has 

run, 

And match’d in race the chariot of the sun, 

This Pythagorean ship, (for it may claim 


CHrTC. 


- Without presumption so deserv’d a name, 


By knowledge once, and transformation now) 

In her new shape, this sacred port allow. 

Drake and his ship could not have wish’d from 
fate 

A more blest station, or more blest estate 5 

Por lo! a seat of endless rest is .. 

To her in Oxford, and to him in Heav’n. 


i’ en, 
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¢ Forreits IN A Barser’s Saop.—It has 
heen observed, in the word Barner, that 
those. shops were places of great resort, 
for passing away time in an idle manner. 
By way of enforcing some kind of regula- 
rity, and perhaps, at least as much to pro- 
mote drinking, certain laws were usually 
hung up, the transgression of which was 
to be punished by specific forfeitures. It 
is not to be wondered, that laws of that na- 
ture were as often laughed at as obeyed : 

—* Laws for all faults, 
But laws so countenanc’d, that the strong sta- 
tutes 

Stand like the forfeits in a barber's shop, 
As much in mock as mark.” Meas. for M.ii. 2. 

‘Kenrick, with some triumph over Dr. 
Johnson for being deficient in so zmpor- 
tanta point of knowledge, produced the 
following, asa specimen of such rules, pro- 
fessing to have copied them near Northal- 
lerton, in Yorkshire : 

“ Rules for seemly Behaviour. 
“First come, first served—thev come not late; 
And when arrived keep your state ; 
For he who from these rules shall swerve, 
Must pay the forfeits,—so observe. 
] 


Who enters here with boots and spurs, 
Must keep his nook ; for if he stirs, 
And gives with armed heel a kick, 

A pint he pays for ev’ry prick. 


Who rudely takes another's turn, 
A forfeit mug may manners learn. 


Who reverentless shall swear or curse, 

Must lug seven farthings from his purse. 
4. 

Who checks the barber in his tale, 

Must pay for each a pot of ale. 
5. 

Who will or can not miss his hat 

While trimming, pays a pint for that. 


And he who can or will not pay, 

Shall hence be sent half-trimm’d away, 
For will he, nill he, ifin fault, 

He forfeit must in meal or malt. 

But mark, who is alreads in drink, 

The cannikin must never clink.”’ 


_ * That they were something of this kind 
is most probable, though the above lines 
wear some appearance of fabrication ; par- 
fcularly in the mention of seven farthings, 
evidently put as an equivalent to a pint of 
ale, but in reality the price of a pint of 
porter in London, when Dr. Kenrick 
Wrote, and not at all likely to have been 
the price of a pint of ale, many years back. 
"he language too, has not provinciality 
enough for the place assigned. Objec- 
tions might be made also to several of the 
expressions, if the thing deserved more 
criticism,’ 

_ *Tarc, Ow or.—A nostrum, famous in 
its day as a cosmetic, probably because 
that mineral, when calcined, becomes very 
white, and was thought a fit substitute for 
ceruse. In Baptista Porta’s Natural 
Magic, English translation, 1658, are 
three receipts for making it, under the 
litle, “* How to dissolve Talk for to beau- 
ify women.” But they all consist of modes 
2! calcining that mineral, with other fanci- 





ful additions. The last, indeed, directs, 
how to make snails eat the powder of it! ! 
A fourth receipt in B. x. ch. 19. fully 
directs the calcination, and then recom- 
mends to lay it in a moist place, ‘ until it 
dissolve into oil;’ which might be till 
doomsday. But it might imbibe some 
moisture, to make it look more like oil. 
From the near similarity, and almost iden- 
tical sound, of the word, Mr. Whalley 
supposed it to have been what the French 
call tac ; but tac meant the disease which 
was to be cured, i. e. the rot in sheep, and 
the oil to be applied was hutle de cédre 
(Menage, in bis Origznes). ‘The English 
receipts for making it prove, also, that he 
was mistaken. His note is on this pas- 
sage :— 

“With ten empirics in their chamber, 

Lying for the spirit of amber ; 

That for the oil of tale dare spend, 

More than citizens dare lend.” Vol. vi. p. 347. 

‘It is often mentioned by the drama- 
tists, and generally with some satirical ree 
flection onthe ladies. 

‘Talc was also called Afuscovy glass: 


“¢She were an excellent lady, but that her 
face peeleth like Muscovy glass.” 
Malcontent, O. Pl. iv. 38. 
“ He should have brought me some fresh oi/ of 
tale, 
These ceruses are common.” 
Massing. City Mad, iv. 2 
— She ne’er had nor hath 
Any belief in Madam Baud-bee’s bath, 
Or Tuiner’s oil of tale,” 
B. Jons. Underw. p. 391 
—*Who 
Do verily ascribe the German war, 
And the late persecutions to curling, 
False teeth, and oil of Talc. 
City Match, O. Pl. ix. p. 292. 

‘The quaint Dr. Whitlock puns upon 
ic. Speaking of certain nostrums of quack- 
ing ladies, which, he says, 

“Shall cost them nothing but their mention- 
ing of her at gessipings, funeralls, at church 
before sermons, and the like opportunities of 
tattle ; so that his famous water er powder— 
must purchase them oyle of talke, for which 
some women outdo the rarest chymist. 

Zootomia, p. 57.” 
Waterincs, St. THomas a. A place an- 
ciently used for executions, for the county 
of Surrey, as Tyburn for Middlesex. 
It was situated exactly at the second mile- 
stone on the Kent road, where is a brook, 
and probably a place for watering horses, 
whence its name ; dedicated of course, to 
St. Thomas a Becket, being the first place 
of any note inthe pilgrimage to his shrine. 
Here, therefore, Chaucer’s pilgrims make 
their first halt, and, at the proposal of the 
host, draw cuts who shall tell the first 
tale :— 
‘‘ And forth we riden a little more than pas, 

[little more than a foot’s pace.] 
Unto the watering of Seint Thomas, 
And ther our host began his horse arest.” 
Prol. v. 827. 

‘The widow’s daughter alludes to it in 
the Puritan: 

«¢ Alas a small matter bucks a hankerchief! 
and sometimes the ’spital’ stands too nigh S¢. 





Thomas & Waterings,” Act, i. sc. i. 


‘ Her meaning is, “ A tittle matter will 
serve tu wet a bankerchief ; and sometimes 
shedding too many tears will bring a person 
to the bospital;’’ that is, “‘ will produce 
sickness.” ‘The quibble on Materings and 
tears, is only a specimen of the kind of 
conventional wit, currently used in old 
times upon all places having significant 
names; as may be abundantly seen in 
Ray’s Local Proverbs, see also Weering 
pross, &c. ; and may rather be considered 
as characteristic of the speaker, than asa 
specimen of the writer’s own wit. No 
quibble on spital is intended, as some com- 
mentators have fancied. ‘The allusions 
to this place of execution are frequent :— 
“For at Saynt Thomas of Watrynge an they 

strike a sayle, 
Than they must ryde ig the havea of hepe 

[hempe]} without fayle.” 

Hycke Scorner, Or of Dr.i. p. 105. 
—* To which, if he apply him, 
He may pethaps take a degree at Tyburn, 
A year the earlier, come to read a lecture 
Upon Aquinas, at St. Thomas @ Wateringa, 
And so go forth a laureate in hemp circle.” 
B. Johns. New Inn, i. 3. 

“A fair paire of gallowes is kept at Tiburne, 
from yeares end to yeares end: and the like 
faire (but not so much resort of chapmen and 
crack-iopes) is at St. Thomas d Waterings.” 

Owle’s Almanacke, p, 55. 

‘It was the place where Penry [ Martin 
Mar-prelate] was hanged. See Cens, 
Lit. ve 157. ‘*He was conveyed from 
the King’s Bench to St. Thomas Water- 
tings, and there hanged.’’ See also the 
saine volume, p. 262. In Ogilby’s Tra- 
veller’s Guide, the road to Camerbury be- 
gins thus: ‘* Uhere at 1} leaving the towa, 
cross a brook called St. Thomas Watere 
eng; and in the corresponding survey by 
Senex (1719), it is marked at the 2 miles. 
In Carey's Map of 15 Miles round Lon- 
don, so late as 1786, we have at the two- 
mile-stone on the Kent road, Wateriag’s 
Bridge a remnant of the old name.’ 


Americana, 
No. IX. 
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CLAIMS OF THE UNITED STATES TO 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
From the Charleston Courier. 


Our Literature.—It is amusing to 
see the English prints endeavouring to 
separate us in this country from any 
share in the literary reputation of Eng- 
land—in the fame of her bards, he- 
roes, and scholars. 

With what justice this is done, let 
us examine, At the commencement 
of the revolution, these colontes formed 
an integral part of the British em- 
pires We were Engtish subjects: 
English history was our history —Eng~ 
lish arts and letters were our arts and 
letters—English arms, fortune, and 
fame,—all were our’s. 

Whatever was once our’s must re- 
main so, woless we voluntanty surren- 
der st, or it has heen taken away. 
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How did the revolution affect our re- 
lative situation with the other side of 
the Atlantic? Our connexion was so- 
cial, civil, literary, scientific, and poli- 
tical. One of these, and only one of 
these ties ever was, ever has been, ever 
can be dissolved, Our political con- 
nexion with England ceased. We 
protested against it and it was severed. 
But did we ever protest against the 
muses? Did we ever complain of the 
yoke of letters? Did we ever declare 
our independence of intellect >—We 
protested against the monarch, not 
against the sage; against the palace 
und the Tower, not against Oxford and 
Westminster Abbey; against standing 
armies, not against flourishing arts, 

Milton isour’s. Shakspeare is our’s. 
Every thing English is and shall be 
our's—except their political government 
and their agricultural distresses. 

The English language is our’s, and 
all that isin it, and we are not to be 
cozened out of it. We will not talk 
American, nor Scotch, nor Welsh, but 
we will talk in our own English lan- 
guage; and, enjoying the whole of the 
language, is it not absurd to deny us 
a part? Which of our letters is not 
English ? which of our authors is not 
English? Then which English letter 
and which English author is not our's ? 

One peculiarity, indeed, we acknow- 
lege, but it is not our fault. We can- 
not leave out the A in the word horse— 
nor can We perceive it in the word off. 
Yet politeness may bring us to that, 
rather than be barred of our inherit- 
ance. We certainly might learn it of 
a beautifal lady—and these, by the 
way, are the best instructors. 

Our rights in the English literature 
and English arts cannot be taken from 
us, unless you cut out ourtongues. It 


is not a voyage across the Atlantic that 
is to disinherit us. 

‘Colum non animum mutant qui trans mare 
currunt.” 

It is unfair and cruel to shut us out 
from all the glories of antiquity, and 
give us only forty years out of oblivion. 
—And it shall not be done. 

We will cling to the ancient fame of 
England as Achilles did to the dead 
body of Patroclus. We will not cavil, 
It 1s true, for Byron, who stains his 
soul with sin, and mingles blasphemy 
with genius—nor for Campbell, lowly 
in his loftiest flights—nor for Bloom- 
field, whese muse was as humble as his 
occupation—nor Phillips, the rhetori- 
cal milliner of artificial flowers—nor 





the poet of the nursery—nor Crabbe, 
of the kitchen—nor Lady Morgan— 
nor Sir John Carr; nor will it kill us, 
in this country, to be denied the Wa- 
verley novels, which are kept alive by 
continual multiplication, and no doubt 
will last as long as they are multiplied. 
These we care not for; and although 
we have a right, yet will we not com- 
plain of the licentiousness of Byron— 
the bombast of Phillips—the milk and 
water of Wordsworth—the interstices 
of [Italian in Lady Morgan’s English, or 
the interstices of Scotch in the Waver- 
ley novels, which, by the way, is very 
much as if a gentleman should cut 
ditches in his garden-walk to try the 
agility of his company. . 

But in all the literary productions, 
in all the triumphs and trophies of art 
—in all the scientific discoveries—in 
all the glorious institutions of Eng- 
land, anterior to the American revolu- 
tion, the people of this country have a 
right, so faras any or all of them confer 
national praise and honour, in common 
aad in equality with the natives of Lon- 
don, who never walked out of its 
smoke. 

THE DOG-CART, A NEW POEM. 
From the New York Advertiser, May 23. 
Tuts morning we had: the pleasure to 
receive a pamphlet of 24 pages, entitled 
‘An Excursion of the Doc-Cart. a 
Poem, byanimprisoned Debtor.—New- 
York, printed and published by Wil- 
liam Bonker. Junior, No. 25, Terrier 
Court, Sign of the Greyhound, 1822.’ 
The author has selected, as a motto 
for his title page, the following passage 

from Otway :— 

‘A friend of DoGs, for they are honest creatures, 
And ne’er betray their masters; never fawn 
On any that they love not.’ 

At the head of the poem, which, to 
our great satisfaction, we find is only 
No. 1 of a series of satires, stand the 
following appropriate lines from Dr° 
Goldsmith :— 

‘And in that town a DOG was found; 
As many DoGs there be, 


Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And curs of low degree.’ 


Perceiving, at a glance, that this 
poem is from the pen of Croaker, 
we instantly threw aside the morning 
papers, and sundry half-finished para- 
graphs, until we had read every line of 
the Dog-Cart. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, after informing our readers 
from what source it proceeds, that this 
is an admirable satire. Although it does 
not spare some of our warmest friends 


and patrons, and is severe upon the edi- 


Southey, who makes verses to all mea- | torial corps, we are persuaded that no 
sures and to none—nor Wordsworth, | one will take offence, or cau avoid 





laughing at such good-natured wit. 
The author is no party man, and no sec- 
tarian. ‘* Have at you all, gentlemen,’ 
appears tohave been his determination ; 
and lawyers, doctors, politicians—men 
of all professions—fall alternately un- 
der the lash. 

We have not room to-day for many 
extracts. The following lines contain 
a palpable hit at the corps of city edi- 
tors, which we give first, that we ma 
not be accused of laughing at the ex- 
pense of others. It will be seen that 
the concluding lines ‘ give dreadful 
note of preparation,’ and we shall ex- 
pect soon to hear the rattling of the 
Dog-Cart at our own doors :— 

‘ Those sapient editors of daily papers, 
Who boast of learning never gained at col- 
lege 
Whose teeming columns glow like farthing ta- 
ers 
Lighted to aid the sun—are dogs of know- 
ledge. 
‘Tis true, their light may sometimes be illusive, 

Or borrowed, like the moon’s, sans leave or 

credit 5 
Tis true, that many a paragraph abusive 

Assails our fame, with capitals to head it - 
‘But what of that! “ all’s fair in polities,” 

From stealing paragraphs to finding letters ; 
And doubtless there are some peculiar tricks 

In all professions—genius spurns at fetters ; 
‘But let that pass—our vehicle may hap 
To pass their office doors—so, verbum sap.” 


There is interspersed through the 
satire a great variety of songs, to as 
great a variety of airs. At present we 
can only give the following beautiful 
stanzas, to the tune, * Though love ts 
warm awhile.’ They relate to the in- 
conveniences and hardships of impri- 
soned debtors, by one of whom, it has 
been said, this poem purports to. be 
written :— 

‘Though soup is warm awhile, 
Soon it grows cold ; 

Keeping will make it spoil, 
When it grows old. 

Richest of food and wine, 

With Freedom once were mine, 

But now in jail I pine, 
When poor and old. 

‘O who can patient prove, 
Thus press’d by care! 

Can those who freedom love, 
Confinement bear ? 

O it is hard to be 

Shut up to starve, like me; 

But since "tis Fate’s decree, 
Welcome despair "’ 

As we are not acquainted with Mr. 
‘ William Bouker, Junior,’ and, in our 
perambulations about the city, have 
never seen ‘ Terrier Court,’ or the 
‘Sign of the Greyhound,’ we are un- 
able to inform our readers where the 
book may be found. It will probably 
soou be advertised, if it has not already 
been, 
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Original 
CRITICAL REMARKS 


ON 
ScHILLERS' WALLENSTEIN Ss CAMP AND WAL- 
LENSTEIN’S DEATH. 
(Translated from the German for THE LITERARY 
| CHRONICLE. 
(Concluded from p. 460.) 

‘Tue historical Wallenstein was not 
creat, the poetical one should never be 
me So characterises Schiller himself 
his production. For the truth of the 
first part of this assertion, all proofs 
and documents extant speak ; Wallen- 
stein was bold and adventurous ; he was 
well acquainted with the common class 
of men in their rude uncultivated state, 
and had learned to know how much 
could be extracted with art from such 
a leaven; fortune, too, had been uncom- 
monlykind, soassisted, and heacquired 
the reputation of a great general. But, 
when he came to the execution of a plan 
more remarkable for the boldness of its 
conception than design, his inward 
power of substantiality failed; he lost 
confidence in himself, and chose friends 
for his support, into whose minds he 
could not pry, and erred more on the 
score of discernment than that of duty. 
Such was the historical Wallenstein, 
and such-should be the poetical one, ac- 
cording to the poet’s intention. The 
same fickleness and inconstancy be- 
tween design and execution, between 
repentance and scorn, between pride 
and pusillanimity, for he attributed 
all ultimately to the mighty influence 
of the stars, the result of personal con- 
viction, and the frenzy of the times in 
which he lived, § What in his charac- 
ter was really great, or appeared so, 
was the rough and the prodigious, con- 
sequently just that which most disqua- 
lied him for a tragic hero. This [ 
was obliged to take from him, and | 
hope that I have fully recompensed 
him by the high strain of ideas which I 
have substituted.” So runs Schiller’s 
explanation, 


Monwniications. 


PA AAELAAE? 


The poet united that wavering un- 
certainty and irresolution in the cha- 
racter of his hero, which, believing as 
Wallenstein did in the influxion of the 
stars, he was unwilling to deprive him 
of, and by these means bound the ac- 
tion of the fable to the idea of fate, 
which every where moves on with more 
destruction, the greater the crime is, 
and the blinder the senses are to per- 
ceive the real intent of a higher power. 
That astrological superstition was in 
history inuch stronger than Schiller 
"housht proper to adopt. The poet 
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was obliged to soften the idea, and he 
has done it in a truly poetical manner. 

The person of the greatest conse- 
quence next to the hero, is without 
doubt Octavio Piccolomini, To arrive 
ata right conception of this character, 
it has always seemed to me, we must 
take into consideration the manner in 
which Octavio expresses himself to his 
son Max, and behaves to him as a fa- 
ther. In these scenes there is so lit- 
tle obliquity, so little of malice and 
intrigue, that it is astomshing how a 
misconception therein could so gene- 
rally arise. In Weimar, too, this mis- 
take was committed ; but we cannot 
have a plainer, a more distinct idea of 
the character of Octavio, than what 
Schiller himself, in consequence of 
this misconception, has given: § In my 
drama, Piccolomini is not by any meaus 
a bad man; on the contrary, he 1s a to- 
lerably fair character, according to 
the world ; and the shameful action of 
which he is guilty, isevery where exhibit- 
ed before our eyes on the theatre of the 
world, by those who, like him, have 
severe ideas of right and duty. He 
chooses, to be sure, a bad expedient, 
but he pursues a praise-worthy action. 
He will save the state, he will serve his 
emperor, whoin next to God, he cousi- 
ders as the most binding object of all 
his duties. He deceives a friend, who 
trusts him, but this friend is a rebel to 
his emperor, and at the same time in 
his eyes a madman,’ Octavio is the 
servant and executive hand of a higher 


justice; judgment is passed and exe- 


cuted on the guilty. But he who 
would raise himself on the ruin of this 
princely house, we cannot admire, but 
pity ; he too deceives—deceives his un- 
suspecting and confiding friend, 

The demon who urges Wallenstein 
to his destruction is Colonel Buttler. 
The outlines of this character, wmorti- 
fied ambition, circumscribed judg- 
ment, and ardent thirst after revenve, 
are personified by the poet so distinctly, 
and throughout conducted with such a 
masterly hand as to obviate all miscon- 
ception. In only one scene has the 
poet committed this character into 
the hands of the actor, the one in 
which he is undeceived by Octavio 
in his belief on the friendship of Wal- 
lenstein; and here the performer has 
full scope for every effort of his ge- 
nius. 

Count Tersky and Illoare generally 
classed together, although there exists 
a considerable difference betwixt them. 
They both mutually wish, through the 
medium of Wallenstein’s elevation, to 





acquire additional power, grandeur, 
reputation; both toe, have a corres- 
ponding correct practical insight ito 
common life, but Tersky surpasses || o 
in gentility of manners, and in that self- 
coutidence with which his relationsinp 
to Wallenstein inspires him, Illoisa 
hardy blunt soldier, such as we get 
acquainted with in the bacchanalian 
scene at Tersky’s, and the poet has 
remained perfectly true to his historical 
character. He was the ouly one who, 
when Wallenstein’s generals were mas- 
sacred in the castle of Eger, defended 
himself with wild desperation, and lard 
several of the murderers at his feet. 


It is wrong to conceive that spite or 
malicious joy are the principal traits in 
the character of the Countess Tersky. 
‘She aspires,” as Schiller says, ‘ witha 
stroug mind and a determined resolu- 
tion to the attainment of a great ob- 
ject, though she is not very scrapu- 
lous in the selection of her meaus., 
There is no woman who, on a political 
stage of life, if she has character and 
ambition, would act morally better,’: 
The key to the whole secret of her 
mind is to be found in her last words : 


‘ We did not deem ourselves too low, to grasp 
With daring hand a royal diadem. 

It should not be —Yet still we princely think, 
Aud prize a free, and honorable death 

Beyond a life dishonor’d and despised.’ =P**. 
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AN ESSAY ON IRISH BULLS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 

‘ Tulit alter honores.’—VirGiL. 
Havine been often much entertained 
by the recital of the bulls attributed to 
the inhabitants of the sister island, I, 
a few days since, procured a popular 
jest-book, in expectation of being much 
amused at the expense of my Irish 
friends. Though Swift has defived 
happiness to consist in being well de- 
ceived, yet L think much of the rel- 
ish of a joke consists in its being genu- 
ine. I will, therefore, for the informa- 
tion of all readers of jest-books, select 
a few of these anecdotes, which appear 
to me to possess most merit, and as- 
sign to them their real author's country 
aud wra. Besides, 1 cannot think the 
task wholly useless, when it is consider- 
ed that the Irish feel very indignant at 
the reputation for blundering they en- 
joy in this country, and. that they are 
well known by those who are acquaint- 
ed with their true characterestics, to 
possess great acuteness of apprehen- 
sion, and a wonderful facility for point- 
ed repartee. If, therefore, by placing 
the burthen on the nght shoulders, / 
shall succeed iu removing, however 
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partially, a weight from those of my 
Irish fellow subjects, I may be entitled 
to the encouragement given by the 
Latin poet to such efforts:— 
* Est quudam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra.” 
The first of these that attracted my 
attention, was that ofan Irishman, wi:o 
was observed by his friend before alook- 
ing-glass, with hiseyes shut, and, upon 
being asked the motive of such a 
strange posture, he replied that he 
wished to see how he looked when he 
was asleep. Thisis buta literal trans- 
lation of one of the facetious verses of 
Hierocles, a platonic philosopher, who 
flourished at Alexandria, A. D. 485. 
The Irish, hike most other nations, 
are desirous of tracing their origin to 
a very remote antiquity, Extracts from 
theancient plays of Plautus have been 
most ingeniously made use of to prove 
the Insh language but a dialect of the 
Pheenician ; but this appropriation of 
Grecian naiveté to Irish blunder, may 
serve some future antiquarian with ma- 
terials to prove these persons, supposed 
to be Greeks, were [rish gentlemen, who 
had gone to Athens to study literature. 
The next was related to this effect: A 
gentleman writing a letter in a coffee 
house in London, was greatly aunoyed 
by the curiosity of an Irishman, who 
was looking over his shoulder, and whom 
he rebuked by concluding his letter in 
the following terms: ‘1 have many 
important matters to inform you of, but 
ain prevented by the impertinence of a 
tall Irishman, who is constantly look- 
ing over my shoulder ;’ upon reading 
which, Pat, who kept his eyes fixed 
upon the letter, exclaimed : * By J -—s, 
I never read a word of your letter, you 
rascal.’ This is a paraphrase of an 
anecdote related by the same author, 
of a yentleman who wrote to a friend 
at Athens, to purchase certain books 
for him, but which commission he ne- 
glected to perform ; meeting his coun- 
try friend some time after at Athens, 
and fearing reproaches for his neglect, 
he exclaimed, ‘I never received that 
letter you wrote me for the books.’ 
Coming to more modern plagiaries. 
1 found an anecdote attributed to Mr. 
Curran. Itis related, that, as that gen- 
tleman was walking with Mr. Plunket, 
when attorney-veneral of Ireland, and, 
when a report prevailed that Mr. Cur- 
ran was to succeed him in that situa- 
tion, Mr. P. observed, over a dyer’s 
door, an to the four courts, the 
words § Curran, late Plunket:’ a soiled 
hand is generally the sigu of this trade, 
that of the name-sake of the orator was 
simply winte. Mr. P. said it was very 
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applicable to what would probably be 
their relative situations ; Curran replied, 
‘Certainly, with unstained bands.’ 
This is a meagre imitation of the reply 
of Mr. Henry Erskineto Mr. Dundas, 
unless a comparison of dates convict me 
of an anachronism ; certainly that of 
Mr. Curran is more new tome. Hav- 
ing denied the laurel to Mr. C. on this 
occasion, I will relate one of that gen- 
tleman, which is little known. An in- 
sect, probably the descendant of him 
who was the subject of Peter Pindar’s 
epic poem, who, though not as ambi- 
tious as his great progenitor, yet dared 
to take a conspicuous station on the 
lawyer's black gown, being observed 
by a facetious brother of the long robe, 
he addressed the witty barister in these 
words of Virgil: ‘ Cujum pecus an 
Melibwzi 2? Curran, who never omitted 
an opportunity of exciting a laugh at 
the expense of Counsellor Egan, who 
happened to staud next to him at the 
moment, replied : § Non, verum, Ego- 
nis: nuper mihi tradidit Egon.’ 


Lonsthall, July 21st. J. ie 
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@Ortqinal Doctryp. 
‘CUIRACHIIN DILISTHARAM DO LAMH:?’ 
A GAELIC MELODY. 

CHORUS. 

O, my love, leave me, leave me, leave me, 
O, my love, leave me not to despair! 
The charms that have wounded alone can re- 
lieve me, 
O, my love, leave me not to despair ! 


The breath of ny love’s like the breath of the 
morn ; 
Like morning’s bright beam is the glance of 
her ee ; 
Her bosom is pure as the bloom of the thorn ; 
Her voice is the song of the maris to me. 
O, my love, leave me, &c. 


And canst thou forget, then, how often the grove, 
Within the green bosom of yon woody vale, 
Has smiled, as we whispered our vows of true 
love 3 
Vows lighter to thee than the breath of the 
gale, 
O, my love, leave me, &c. 
But those vows are to me even a part of the soul ; 
Wherever | wander on life’s stormy sea, 
My heart, like the magnet, still true to the pole, 
beats only to love—and to love only thee. 
O, my love, leave me, &c. 


And canst thou forget how I oft would com- 
pare 

Thy ripe ruby lips to the fragrant Leath-bell ; 

And gathered such flowers to deck thy brown 
hair, 

As on.y the bloom of thy cheeks could excel ? 

O, my love, leave me, &c. 


I’ve seen the fair morning, the fairest in June, 
Obscured by the pelting of wind and of rain; 

I’ve seen the day brighten again before noon, 
And smile o’er the hills, and the vales, and 
the plain. O, my love, leave me, Xe. 
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And my morning of love, by the gloom of dis- 
dain, 
Has been early o’ercast, though the pride of 
the year; 
But thysmile, likethesun that enlivensthe plain, 
Can bid the bright noontide of hope re-appear. 


O, my love, leave me, leave me, leave me, 
O, my love, leave me not to despair! 
The charms that have wounded alone can 
relieve me; 
O, my love, leave me not to despair! 
AULD DomInie. 
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THE SEA-BOY’s FAREWELL TO THE 
FAMILY FLEET. 
WAIT, ye winds, till I repeat 
A parting signal to the feet, 
Whose station is at home; 
Then waft the sea-boy’s simple pray’r, 
And let it oft be whisper’d there, 
While other climes I roam. 


Farewell to father, reverend Aulk, 
Who, spite of metal, spite of bulk, 
Must soon his cable slip; 
And while the parting tear is moist, 
The fag of gratitude I'll hoist, 
In duty to the ship. 

Farewell to mother, first-rate she, 
Who launched me on life’s stormy sea, 
And rigg’d me fore and aft ; 

May Providence her timbers spare, 
And keep her hudl in good repair, 
To tow the smaller craft. 
Farewell to sister, lovely yacht, 
And whether she’ll be conroy d or not 
I cannot now foresve ; 
But may some ship her tender prove, 
Well found in stores of truth und love, 
And take her under lee. 
Farewell to George, the jolly beat, 
And all the little craft afloat 
Iu home's delightful day ; 
Wheirthey arrive at sailing age, 
May wisdom give the weather gage, 
And guide them on their way. 
Farewell to all; on life’s rude main 
Perhaps we ne’er may meet again, 
Through stress of stormy weather ; 
But, summon’d by the Board above, 
We'll harbour in the Port of Love, 
And all be moor'd together. 
Jesse Hammonpn, B. B. 
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sine Arts. 
THE LADIES’ STATUE. 

Tue public gaze and the public laugh 
for the last week, have been the statue 
of a naked man, eighteen feet high, 
erected in Hyde Park, to do honour to 
the Duke of Wellington, Such a tri- 
bute from the umateurs of the prize 
ring, from sculptors, or the quizzical 
connoisseurs who frequent the life draw - 
ing room of the Royal Academy, 1n or- 
der to view the naked figure, would have 
been natural enough; but this statue 
is a tribute from—O tell it not 19 
England, publish it not in Europe, 
lest the profane rejoice, lest the meretrl- 
clous triumph,—this statue is 4 tribute 
from the Ladies of Eveland, who sub- 
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scribed £10,000 for a trophy in honour 
of the Dake of Wellington, and have 
selected a cast from a naked figure, re- 
presenting nobody knows whow, 

This is certainly an extraordinary 
age. One artist seeks to perpetuate 
the glory of the last reign, and the vir- 
tues of the mouarch, by clothing the 
voad old king in a Roman habit, and 
making him drive four unharnessed 
steeds ; another artist, or rather the la- 
dies of Great Britain, in order to do 
jonour toa great general and_ to his 
military glory, copy a mutilated sta- 
tue, and, furnishing him with a Greek 
sword, a shield, and a fig-leaf, dedicate 


the naked giant to * Arthur, Duke of 


Wellington, and his brave companions 
in arms,’ 

Most of our readers are no doubt 
aware that, on the Quirinal Hill at 
Rome, are two statues, each consisting 
ofaman in the act of reining a fiery 
steed. These statues are said, though 
we do not believe it, to have been con- 
veyed from Alexandria by Constan- 
tine the Great to embellish his Roman 
baths, in the ruins of which the sta- 
tues of the men were found ; the horses 
were afterwards discovered at some dis- 
tance, aud added to them, many persons 
think very improperly, as it is very 
questiouable that they had ever been 
together until placed in front of the 
Pope’s palace on the Quirinal Hall, 
now called Monte Cavollo. On the 
pedestal of one of these groups is in- 
scribed Opus Phidia, and on the other 
Opus Praxitilis, but on what authority 
they have thus been designated to be 
the productions of the two greatest 
sculptors the world has produced, is 
hot known, Itisas little known who 
they are intended to represent ; some 
wtiquarians, by an absurd anachronism, 
have pronounced them to be rival 
sroups of Alexander and his favourite 
horse Bucephalus ; although the Athe- 
nian sculptor was dead before the Ma- 
cedonian hero or his horse had begun to 
breathe. The more general opinion 
seems to be that they are intended for 
Castor and Pollux. ‘They are ex- 
tremely grand and spirited in the con- 
Ccption ; but destitute of finish and 
of that pre-eminent perfection which 
ought to mark the works of the first 
sculptors ; and their resemblance is so 
striking, that they seem not only the 
Productions of the same age, but of the 
“ame master. That they are the works 
= Phidias and Praxiteles, any one who 
fo the undoubted productions 
lode “won in the Elgin Marbles, or 

eauty of the master-pieces of the 
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latter, even in their ancient copies, will 
with much trouble be made to believe. 


Though these statues are fine pieces 
of sculpture, and are placed to great 
advantage on Monte Cavollo, yet their 
excellence is not sufficient to have in- 
duced the Romans to bring groups of 
such collossal size from Greece ; and if, 
as we believe was the case, that they 
were executed at Rone, it 1s certuin 
that Phidias at least never came there 
to make them. 

So much for the original statues: 
now for the cast from one of them, 
erected in Hyde Park, which has ex- 
cited a brisk paper war in the public 
journals for the last fortnight, aud even 
called forth the critical genius of an 
ex-sheriff, who denies that the original 
statue is either Castor or Pollux or 
Achilles :— 

‘The figure from which the design is 
taken,’ says ex-sheriff Parkins, ‘ is neither 
more nor less than a Syce, or Running 
Groom, which every gentlemen in the 
Eastern world has toaccompany him when 
on horseback. I have frequently had 
them when in India, even to follow me 
whilst in the chace, and, when the man 
could not keep up, he has laid hold of the 
flap of the saddle or even the tail of the 
horse.’ 

Our objections to this statue are 
strong and numerous ; 1n the first place, 
we are decidedly against a British ge- 
neral being represented by a cast from 
the antique, and think it are proach to 
the country and the age that we can- 
not design something to perpetuate the 
glory of our arms, but must adupt a 
servile copy of ustatue, which has no- 
thing in common with the individual it 
is intended to represent. In the se- 
cond place, we object to this statue’s 
being called Achilles, for which there 
is not the slightest authority ; it might 
as well be called Castor or Pollux, 
Uz or Buz, Goliah of Gath, Gog or 
Magog. In the third place, we ob- 
ject to the additions made to the sta- 
tue; for, whether the original was a 
hero curbing in his steed or a ranning 
footman, according to the ex-sheriff, 
he certainly was not in an attitude to 
use the carving-knife and kettle-cover, 
with which our artist has furnished 
him, under the uames of a sword and 
ashield. Asa pretty conclusive argu- 
ment that the statue is not that of 
Achilles, and that the shield and sword 
are inappropriate, we quote the re- 
marks of a correspondent in one of 
the morning papeys, the Herald, which, 
much to its credit, has taken up the 
cause of virtue and inuocence, against 
this gross outrage on both. He says: 
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‘I am surprised that men, who pretend 
to rule the arts in this country, could 
erect such a monument as this of their 
shameful ignorance. They say that the 
right hand is in the attitude of pulling 
back the reins on the neck of a horse, on 
which the figure is supposed to be seated. 
Now there is nothing more certain than 
that the Greek warriors in tbe time of 
Achilles, and Achilles himself, fought 
uniformly, not on horseback, but in cha- 
riots. ‘They never held the reins; these 
were resigned to the charioteer: and ft 
was an inviolable rule that the warrior 
should never interfere with the manage- 
ment of the horses in the field of battle. 
He fought from the chariot with his spear, 
and detended himself with bis shield, 
while the charioteer exerted his skill in 
guiding, restraining, or cheering his horses. 
The only authentic accounts we have of 
the warlike customs of those early times 
are to be found in Homer, and it Is quite 
evident, from his compositions, that there 
was not a single cavalry soldier at the Tro- 
jan war. ‘Ihe mode of fighting on horse- 
back, if not entirely unknown at the time, 
was certainly unpractised by the Greeks. 
It is, therefore, an anachronism, and a 
proof of downright ignorance, to represent 
the greatest hero of that age in a position 
which supposes him in the act of combat- 
ting on horseback. 

‘ Neither is the shield at all indicative 
of the antiquity of the figure from which 
the “* Achilles”? has beencopied. Achilles 
had two shields for his own use 3; one was 
taken by Patroclus, with his friend’s per- 
mission, when he rushed to the battle, and 
it is described by Homer as a “broad 
shield.” The same epithet is applied to 
the magnificent shield which Achilles is 
said to have obtained from Vulcan. Let 
any one compare the shield with the size 
of the figure in the park, and say whether 
it comes up to the idea of ‘‘ broad” for 
such a gigantic hero. Nor can I here 
avoid remarking on the hardihood of the 
artist, to use the gentlest expression, who 
has ventured to place a shield of any sort 
in the hands of an Achilles, after the one 
which is directly described by Homer. 
In fact, the figure suggests the remem- 
brance of Don Quixote, instead of the son 
of Peleus ; and though, perhaps, the shield 
is more like a frying pan than a barber's 
bason, yet the attitude of defence, without 
the appearance of an offensive object, re- 
cals irresistibly the Spanish knight's ad- 
venture with the windmill.’ 

Certain it is that the shield and 
sword render the statue extremely ridi- 
culous. The figure is in the attitude of 
vreat muscular exertion; this is not 
only seen in its position, but in the 
whole of the naked chest ; and yet, as 


it now is, the only apparent cause 


for such an effort is to bear a light 
shield and a short sword. 

But, above all, we object to a naked 
figure being erected in a public road 
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in the metropolis. Can it be possible 
that ladies—British ladies—ever famed 
for their virtue and modesty, would 
have dreamed of representing the Duke 
of Wellington naked and mutilated ? 
It is impossible, and the few who have 
had the management of the business, 
must have been deluded into it by per- 
sons who evidently intended to expose 
them to public ridicule and contempt. 
We have said that the statue 1s muti- 
lated, und we have heard of some 
strange disputes between the artist, the 
ladies, the dilettanti society, and the 
Committee of Taste, on the manner in 
which this difficulty was got over; but, 
certainly, of all the plans proposed, the 
one selected cannot have been the 
least disgusting, since it gives ad- 
ditional force both to the indecency 
and the deformity of the statue, which 
is a disgrace to the ladies who have 
raised it, a reproach to British art, and 
an insult to virtuous feeling. 
That 10,0001. should have been 
spent on such a thing would astonish 
us in sny age but this; and we still 
cannot but wonder how it has been ex- 
pended,—since the materials cost no- 
4hing, as they were furnished by the 
Ordnance Office; the design cost no- 
thing, for it is not original ; the casts 
cost vothing but the expense of form- 
ing them, nota shilling baving been 
paid for the privilege; the plot of 
ground cost nothing, for it has been 
presented by the King for the purpose ; 
ull, then, is the labour of KIr. Westma- 
cott, a very deserving artist, whom we 
could wish to have seen better employ- 
ed. How long he has been engaged 
ou it we know not, but we much doubt 
that it has occupied him twelve months, 
und, certaily, 10,000]. is rather too 
much for a year’s labour of any 
would-be Phidias of the present day. 

But the money thrown away on the 
thing is the least objectionable part of 
the business; its inappropriateness to 
represent the object it is intended for, 
and its scandalous indecency, are stains 
only to be wiped away by its removal ; 
unless, indeed, the ladies, who have gra- 
tified themselves, and insulted the pub- 
he, by exhibiting ¢heir Achilles naked, 
should embroider him a deceut cover- 
jug: we care not whether it be a wo- 
man’s cloak, a lady's apron, or a pair 
of Wellington trowsers ; but something 
of this sort should be done; and, in 
order to perpetuate the names of those 
ladies who have taken such an interest 
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Having said so much abont the sta- 
tue, we must now describe it. Mr. 
Achilles, then, (for so the ladies will 
have it,) isa stout athletic gentleman, 
who measures full eighteen feet high, 
without his shoes: he has mounted a 
basement and pedestal of granite as 
high as himself, on which he appears to 
stand very ill at his ease; for, although 
the artist has given him a sword and 
a shield, he seems quite at a loss what 
to make of them. He looks with 
askaunt eye and halfafraid at the Duke 
of Wellington’s house, and turus his 
posteriors (the most decent part of him) 
on the good people of Grosvenor Square 
and Oxford Street. 

Qu the pedestal is the following in- 
scription :— 

To Arthur, Duke of Wellington, 
And His Brave Companions in Arms, 
The Statue of Achilles, 
Cast from Cannon taken in the Battles of 
Salamanca. Vittoria, Tuoulouse, 
and Waterloo, 
is Inscribed 
By their Countrywomen. 
The inscription on the base is:— 
Placed on this Spot 
On the 18th Day of June, 1822, 
By Command of 
His Majesty George IV. 

Whatever objections we may have 
to this stutue, we must do Mr. West- 
macott the justice to say, that he has 
executed his task io an admirable 
manner; the statue was cast in sectious, 
and afterwards united by fusion, on a 
new plan, as we have heard, and cer- 
tainly the whole is as complete as if 
cast in one piece; but Mr. Westma- 
cott will gain more sterling reputation 
by one of the worst of his original de- 
signs exhibited in the Royal Academy 
than by copying the master-pieces of 
the ancients, of which, however, by the 
bye, this statue 1s not one. 








Che Drama, 

AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
Tuere has been no novelty in the 
drama this week, which, considering 
the activity of the managers of the two 
summer houses, the Lyceum and the 
Haymarket, is in itselfa novelty. Se- 
veral of the stock pieces of the two 
theatres have, however, been played to 
good audiences; and these houses, left 
to that scope to which they are euti- 
tled, are likely to indemuify the pro- 
prietors for their exertions. The com- 
pany at each house ts very strong, and 
the natureof the performances, varied 


in the statue, we wish that each of them | as they are almost ciurnally, afford a 
should embroider her own name on the! source of amusement to the play-going 


picenic garment of their naked idol, 


| public, better suited to the dog-days 
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thao dozing over a dull five-act play, 
which is too often tho case ut sole of 


our theatres. 


VAUXHALL.—St. Swithin, who ap- 
pears likely to maintain his privilege of 
giving us a shower every day during 
his reign, seems to have taken Vaux. 
hall under his special protection; for 
he merely lays the dust in the morning, 
and then ceases his labours, in order 
that the pleasures of this fairy land 
may not be interrupted ; but the days 
on which the Vauxhall carnival does 
not take place, he reserves for himself, 
and sends the pelting shower when he 
listeth. Ou Friday the 19th, and Mon- 
day the 22nd, the entertainments were 
unusually splendid, in honour of the 
anniversary of the King’s coronation. 
Mr. Yates, of Coveut Garden Theatre, 
is engaged fora monologuical perform. 
ance, said to be of great merit; but 
he has had the misfortune to break his 
leg, which prevents his appearing at 
present, 








Literature and sSctence. 

Ancient English Histories.—We are 
happy to learn, by the proceedings in 
the House of Commons, that our an- 
cient histories, which have so long re- 
mained little or imperfectly known, 


‘are about to be printed under the au- 
| thority and by the direction of govern- 


ment. The work is expected to be 
completed in twelve folio volumes; two 
of which will be published every year. 
For defraying the expense, it is intend- 
ed to apply to Parliament for 20001. 
per annum for six years. We under- 
stand that Mr. Petrie, the keeper of 
the records in the Tower, who, as 
Dibdin says, has brushed more dust off 
old MSS. than any person living, is to 
have the superintendence of the work, 
which could not bein better hands. 

It is said that the recent production 
from the pen of a celebrated poet, 


‘whose effusions have becoine quite a 





novelty, was written in two days; and 


that the profit arising from it was pre- 
sented to a nephew, in order to fit hin 
out for India. 

A Mermaid.—Extract of a letter 
from the Rev. Dr. Philip, represen 
tative of the London Missionary Society, 
at Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope, 
dated April 26, 1822 :— 

‘| have to-day seen a mermaid, now 
exhibiting in this town. I -have always 
treated the existence of this creature a> 
fabulous; but my scepticism is now re- 
moved, 

‘The head is almost the size of that of 
a baboon. It is thinly covered with black 
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hair, hanging down, and not inclined to 
frizzie. On the upper lip and on the chin 
there are a few hairs, resembling those 
upon the head. ‘The ossa malurum, or 
checkebones, are prominent. ‘The fore- 
head is low, but, except in this particular, 
the features are much better proportioned, 
and bear a more decided resemblance to 
the human countenance, than those of any 
of the babvon tribes. ‘The head is turned 
back, and the countenance has an expres- 
sion of terror, which gives it an appearance 
of a caricature of the human face; but I 
ain disposed to think that both these cir- 
cumstances are accidental, and have arisen 
from the manner in which the creature 
met its death. It bears the appearance of 
having died in great agony. 

‘The ears, nose, lips, chin, breasts and 
nipples, fingers and nails, resemble those 
of a human figure. 

‘The spinous processes of the vertebre 
are very prominent, and apparently ar- 
ranged as in the human body. 


‘From the position of the arms, and the 
manner in which they are placed, and from 
such an examination as could be made in 
the circumstances in which [I was placed 
at the time I saw it, I can have no doubt 
that it was clavicles: an appendage belong- 
ing to the human subject, which baboons 
are without. 

‘The appearance of the teeth affords suf- 
ficient evidence that it is full grown ; the 
incisores being worn on the upper surface. 
There are eight incisores, four canine, and 
eight mo/ares. The canine teeth resemble 
those of a full-grown dog; all the others 
resemble those of the human subject. 


‘The length of the animal is three feet ; 
but not having been well preserved it has 
shrunk considerably, and must have been 
both longer and thicker when alive than 
itisnow. Its resemblance to the human 
species ceases immediately under the 
mame. On the line of separation, and 
directly undér the breasts, are two fins. 
From the point where the human figure 
ceases, which is about twelve inches below 
the vertex of the head, it resembles a large 
fish of the salmon species. It is covered 
with scales all over. On the lower part of 
the animal the scales resemble those of a 
fish; but on that part of the animal which 
resembles the human form, they are much 
less, and scarcely perceptible, except on 
a near inspection. On the lower part of 
the body it has six fins, one dorsal, two 
ventrical, two pectoral, and the tail. 

‘ The pectoral fins are very remarkable ; 
they are horizontal, and evidently formed 
46 an apparatus to support the creature 
when in an erect posture, like that in which 
it has been sometimes represented comb- 
ing its hair. 

‘The figure of the tail is exactly that 
Which is given in the usual representation 
of the mermaid. 

‘The proprietor of this extraordinary 
animal is Capt. Eades, of Boston, in the 
United States of America.—Since writing 
the above description he has called upon 





me, and [ have learned from him the fol- 
lowing particulars :— 

‘ It was caught somewhere on the north 
of China, by a fisherman, who sold it for 
a trifle ; after which it was brought to Ba- 
tavia. Here it was purchased by Captain 
Eades, for 5000 Spanish dollars, and he has 
since been offered 10,000 Spanish dollars 
for it, but refuses to part with it for that 
sum. Captain Eades is a passenger on 
board the American ship Lion, now in 
Table Bay ; he leaves this port in about a 
fortnight, and the Lion visits the Thames 
on her passage to America, so that it will 
probably be soon exhibited in London.’ 








TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 

Answer to Correspondents Extraordinary, a 
Critique on Messrs. Foggo’s Painting of Par- 
ga, another of Sir William Congreve’s Inven- 
tions proved to be no invention at all, Emma, 
a romance, translated from the German, the 
Pilgrim’s Farewell, and Lines on Kilburn 
Wells, in our next 

S. H. and S. T. H. shall have early attention. 
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This day is published, in a large octavo volume, 
price 16s. boards, the Second Edition of 


THE LAWS relating to the CLER- 


GY; being a practical Guide to the Clerical 
Profession in the Legal and Canonical Dis- 
charge of their various Duties, and forming a 
body of Ecclesiastical Law; with INsTRUC- 
TIONS to CANDIDAaTE#s for HOLY ORDERS, and 
the Papers, Certificates, Testimonials, &c. ne- 
cessary to be sent to the Bishop on being or- 
dained Deacon and Priest; on appointments 
to Curacies and Lectureships ; and on Institu- 
tion to Benefices : together with the Forms of 
Certificates of Residence, of Petitions for Li- 
cence of Non-residence, &c. &c. ke. As a'soa 
comprehensive Dicest of the Laws of TirHes. 
By the Rev. DAVID WILLIAMS, M. A. 
Late of Christ Church, Oxford. 








London: Printed for SHERWOOD, NEELY, | 


and JONES, Paternoster Row. 

*,* The very fluttering »pinion expressed 
by a Dignitary in the Church of the utility and 
execution of this work, and the rapid sale of 
the first edition, enibolden the publishers confi- 
dently to recommend it to the Clergy of the 
British dominions. 





Early in September will be published, 


THE BRIDALOF DUNAMERE, 
and LOST AND WON, Two Tales. 
By REGINA MARIA ROCHE, 

Author of the Children of the Abbey, &c. 3 vols. 

Printed for A.K. NEWMAN & Co. Leadenhall 
Street. 

The following will appear this Autumn : 

CHILDREN OF THE ABBEY, Yth Edition, 4 
vols. 

MacCRiIMMON, a Highland Tale, by the Author 
of Redmond the Rebel, and St. Kathleen, 4 vols. 

WHAT SHALL BE, SHALL BE, a Novel, by 
Mrs. Meeke, 4 vols. 

THEODORE CyYPHON, or the Jew, by George 
Walker, new Edition, corrected, 3 vols. 

Moscow, or the Grandsire, an Historical 
Tale, 3 vols. 

ALICE, or Infidelity, a Tale of the Worid, by 
Grace Hume, 5 vols. 





On the Ist of August, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. boards, 

the Second Edition of 
NAPOLEON IN EXILE, 
VOICE FROM Sr. H NA. 

By B. E. O"MEARA, Esq. his late Surgeon. 

Printed for W. Stmpkin and R. MarsHALL, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 

From the New Times of Monday, July 8, 
1822 :-— 

* Napoleon in Exile, or a Voice from St. He- 
lena—Such is the title of a work in two vo- 
lumes, written by Mr. O’MEARA, a surgeon in 
the navy, who for some time attended Buona. 
parte at St. Helena. We have as yet had time 
only to go through the first volume, but its pe- 
rusal satisfies us that the work is perfectly au- 
thentic: and, so far as we can judge, it appears 
to be by far the best piece of biography extant 
respecting a man who once kept the greater 
part of Europe in awe. 

‘As soon as time will permit, we shall re- 
turn to Mr. O’Meara’s book, which, we repeat, 
we are disposed to rely on as furnishing most sa- 
tisfactory grounds on which to judge of Buona- 
parte’s real character.’ 


or a 





On Monday next, handsomely printed on a 
sheet of drawing paper, with a copper-plate 
Engraving, similiar to the large Sheet Al- 
manacks, 

A CHART of the RISE and PRO- 

GRESS of CHRISTIANITY, exhibiting at one 

view the number of Christians, viz. GREEKs, 

ROMAN CaYrHOLICs, and PROTESTANTS, at any 

particular period, from the commencement of 

Christianity to the present time; with a Map 

of the World, shewing the parts inhabited by 

Christians, Mahometans, and Pagans. Con- 

taining also a succinct Account of the Doetrines 

and Tenets of the various Christian Sects, in- 
cluding the Greeks, Roman Catholics, Luther- 
ans, Calvinists, Church of England, Church of 

Scotland, Socinians, Arminians, Baptists, Inde- 

pendents, Unitarians, Quakers, Methodists, Mo- 

ravians, &c. &c. with the number of each Sect 
in Great Britain, and the Population of each 

Country in Europe, divided into Greeks, Catho- 

lics, and Protestants ; forming, upon the whole, 

a concise, yet complete View of Chijstianity. 

Price 2s. 6d.; on canvass, in a neat case for the 

pocket, 4s.; on canvass and rollers, 5s. 6d. 
Sold by G.and W. B. Wuirraker, Ave Ma- 

ria Laue, and by all other Booksellers. 
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| Price 8d.in London and its Environs, or free by 





post, Is. 
THE MUSEUM, No. XIV. publish- 
ed this day, and continued weekly, contains : 
Reviews of Mills’s Theodore Ducas—Con- 
versations on Mineralogy—O'Meara’s Napoleon 


‘in Exile—SirC H. Williams’s Works. 





The Court of Honour. 

Sale at Fonthill Abbey. 

The Picture Book. 

The Book of Ghosts. 

The Optimist. 

Mehemed-Aly Mirza. 

Poetry ; A Melancholy Hour, Xe. 

State of the Fine Arts in Denmark—New 
Musical Academy. 

Tue Drama; English Opera House. . 

Varieties ; Hint to Catalogue Makers—Hy- 
drophobia—Method of preserving Ovjects of 
Natural History—Lucon Loquitu:—Poisonous 
Insect—Scientific Discoveries, Literary An- 
nouncements, «xc, Ke. 

Published by J. MILLER, 69, Fleet Street, 
London, every Saturday ; and may also be bad 
of all Booksellers, Newsmen, Postmasteis, Xc, 
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Adbertisements. 


ere rrrrer 


JOHN MURDOCH, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury, begs leave to remind his Friends 
and the Public, that he continues to teach the 
French and English Languages at home and 
abroad. Having had long experience in teach- 
ing, he flatters himself that, in the course of a 
month or six weeks, grown persons, of mode- 
rate capacity, may, by his assistance, acquire 
such a knowledge of English Grammar as will 
be sufficient to guard them against the nume- 
rous improprieties that so frequently occur in 
the conversation of those who are quite unac- 
quainted with Grammar. 

Murpocn’'s TREATISE ON FRENCH PRONUN- 
CIATION contains the shortest, easiest, and 
plainest Rules that can be given; but some of 
the Sounds must be leamned from the living 
voice. 

N.B. Grown Persons expeditiously taught 
to read and write-——As privacy is generally de- 
sired, the Pupil has only to pay at the begin- 
ning of his or her course of Readings, in which 
case the Teacher himself has no occasion to be 
informed of name or place of abode. 


PIANO-FORTES WARRANTED. 
— W. PLNNOCK most respectfully informs 
those Ladies and Gentlemen who are desirous 
of obtaining Piauo-Fortes of superior quality 
and workmanship, that, having made several 
ready-money purchases of new and second-hand 
instruments, he is enabled to offer them on re- 
markably advantageous terins; and not being 
eonfined to any particular maker, his stock 
comprises the greatest real variety of any house 
in London. Ample time for trial given, with 
liberty to exchange if not approved of. A libe- 
ral price allowed for old Instruments. Tuning; 
and Piano-Fortes let on hire. Engraved speci- 
mens of new Pianos, and a Catalogue of Music 
gratis. — 267, St. Clement’s Church Yard, 
Strand, London. 








This day was published, in two vols., 12mo., 
price 15s. boards, 
THE SCRINIUM. 
By REBECCA EDRIDGE. 

‘ As the Bee stops on every flower, collecting 
sweets, atid stores his hive with honey; so 
should Meditation rest on each event, collecting 
wisdom, to store the mind with virtue ’ 

Printed for G. and W. B. WHIrrAKkER, Ave 
Maria Lane. 

* We would sum up our whole review of the 
“‘Scrinium”’ by sayiag, that it is, except the 
“ Sketch-Book,” the best miscellancous prose 
work of its kind which has come under our no- 
tice. —Literary Register, July 6, 1822. 


This day is published, in 3 vols. 12mo. price 
16s. Gd. 
CURIOSITY; a NOVEL: by 

JOAN DE LUCE. . 

Printed for A. K. Newatan & Co. Leadenhall 

street. 
The following wil appear this Summer : 

WHO 18 THE BRIDEGROOM? or Nuptial Dis- 
coveries, by Mrs. Green, 3 vols. 

TavLes oF a Tourist, by Miss Lefanu, 4 vols. 

TRACY THE POET, a Sketch from Life, 4 vols. 

THE Soarcer HANDKERCHIEF, by the Author 
of Zehica the Creole, 3 vuis. 

A SKETCH OF HER OWN Cig'CLE, by Miss 
Russeil, 3 vols. : 

THE UNCLES, or Selfishness and Liberality, 
by Zara Wentworth, 3 vols : 
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Just Published, price 11. 1s. in boards, 
The SIXTH PART of the ENCY- 
CLOPDIA METROPOLITANA, or Univer- 
sal Dictionary of Knowledge, on an Original 
Pian, comprising the two-fold advantage of a 
Philosophical and an Alphabetical Arrange- 
ment; with Engravings by Lowry, &c. 

A few Copies are printed on superfine royal 
paper, with proof impressions of the /iates, 
price 11. 16s. 

*.* The Sevenru Part of the above Work 
will appear early in October. 

Printed for J.Mawman; F.C.and J. Riving- 
ton; Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; Sherwood, 
Neely, and Jones; G. and W. B Whittaker ; 
Ogle, Duncan, and Co. London; J. Parker, 
Oxford; and Deighton and Sons, Cambridge. 








On Wednesday next will be published, price 
5s. No. XI. of the 
RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, 
containing, 1 Defoe’s History of the Plague. 
—2. Poetical Literature of Spain—3. Cud- 
worth’s True Intellectual System of the Uni- 
verse.—4. Thomas Rando!ph’s Poems and Plays. 
5. Milton’s History of England.—6. The Early 
English Drama: Marston’s Plays —7. Amory’s 
Memoirs of several Ludies of Great Britain — 
8. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth.—9. Lord Ba- 
con’s Letters—10. Percel Bibliotheque des 

Romains. 

No. X. contains, 1. Burnett’s History of his 
own Time.—2. Life of Gusman D’Alfarache, 
the Spanish Rogue—3. Burton's History of the 
Conquest of Wales —4. Dr. Henry More’s Life 
of the Soul, and other Poems.—5. Memoirs of 
Captain Creighton.—6. The Letters of Erasmus. 
—7. Flecknoe’s Epigrams and Enigmatical 
Characters. —8. Storer’s Poetical Life of Cardi- 
nal Wolsey.—9. Luther’s Tabic Taik.—10. Naun- 
ton’s Court of Queen Elizabeth.—11. Chap- 
man’s Dramatic Works.—12. The Seven Ara- 
bian Poems in the Temple of Mecca.—i3. 
Phaer and Twyne’s Translation of Virgil. 

*.* New Editions of Nos. I. If. and IIf. may 
now be had of C. BaLDWwyn, Newgate Street, 
and R. Triri:ook, Old Bond Street, aud of all 
Booksellers. 


IMPORTANT WORKS, lately 
published by J. MawMman, 39, Ludgate 
Strect. 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the first In- 

vasion by the Romans to the Accession of Mary. 

By the Rev. Dr. JOHN LINGARD; 4 vols. 4to, 

price 71. in boards. 

‘ Historians in general borrow implicitly from 
each other. Mr. Lingard understands his duty 
better, and is more scrupulous in the perform- 
ance of it. He always has recourse to the ori- 
ginal authorities, and the effect may be seen 
inevery page of his narrative.’-—British Review, 
Dec. 1820. 

‘There are few countries in which the truth 
of history has sutiered more than in England, 
from the indolence with which almost every one 
of our modern historians has taken the basis of 
his narrative from his predecessor. A _ better 
spirit has, indeed, lately shown itself, particu- 
larly in the work of Mr. Lingard, which, when 
it is completed, will eall tor our most serious at- 
tention.’—Edinburgh Review, No. 77, p. 492. 

*,* The Fifth Volume, containing the Reigns 
of Mary and Elizabeth, is in a state of great 
forwardness. 

A CLASSICAL TOUR through ITALY, 
Anno 1802. By the Rev. John Chetwode Eus- 
tace. Sixth Edition, with an additional Pre- 
face by the Editor, and Translations of all the 
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various Quotations contained in the Work 
from ancient and modern Authors. Illustrated 
with a Mapof Italy, Plans of Churches, &. 
4 vols. 8vo. price 3l. in boards. 

HOARE’s SUPPLEMENT to EUSTACE’; 
CLASSICAL TOUR in ITALY; 2 vols. 8yo, 
price 1]. 4s. in boards. 

TRAVELS in SICILY, GREECE, and At. 
BANIA ; illustrated with numerous Engravings. 
By the Rev, T. S. HUGHEs, Fellow of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge; two vols. 4to. price 51; 5s. 
boards. 

‘He (Mr. Hughes) has evidently travelled 
through Greece, with an understanding rightfy 
disciplined and trained for his pilgrimage; hag 
surveyed it with his mind as well as his eye, 
and has carried over * that country of the soul” 
the recollections imparted by her poets and his- 
torians, which embellish and consecrate the 
memorials of her departed greatness.’"—Monthly 
Review, June, 1821. 

‘The public have to thank Mr. Hughes for 
his labours, as these volumes will make a most 
valuable addition to the permanent stock of 
British travels; to every class of readers they 
will be highly interesting, to the scholar inva, 
luable.—british Critic, June, 1821.—See also 
British Review, No. 34. 

TASSO’s JERUSALEM DELIVERED; an 
Heroic Poem: with Notes and Occasional f!- 
lustrations. Translated by the Rev. J. H.Hunv, 
A. M., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Two vols. 8vo. price 30s. boards. 

‘He (Mr. Hunt) is more faithful than Pope 
or Dryden, more spirited than Cowper or War- 
ton, and he has less mannerism and affectation 
than Mr. Sotheby. He is obviously well ac- 
quainted with his original, and has read him 
with all the enthusiastic admiration which a 
translator ought to feel.—Quarterly Review. 

‘Mr. Hunt’s bold powers as a translator often 
approach nearer to the grandeur and spirit of 
the original than any translation of the modern 
classics that we possess.—Monthly Review, 
September, 1819. 

‘It entirely supersedes every translition of 
the Jerusalem Delivered which hus hitherto 
been presented to the public, and we do not 
hesitate to declare, that, in our opinion, the 
Tasso of Mr. Hunt need not fear a comparison 
with the Homer of Pope.’—British Critic, May, 
1819. 

TRAVELS of COSMO, GRAND DUKE of 
TUSCANY, through ENGLAND, in the REIGN 
of CHARLES the SECOND (1669), translated 
from the Italian Mannscript in the Laurentian 
Library at Florence. To which is prefixed a 
Memoir of his Life, illustrated with a Portrait 01 
his Highness, and Views of the Metropolis, Ci- 
ties, Towns, and Noblemen and Gentlemens 
Seats, as delineated by Artists in the suite of 
Cosmo. One volume, royal 4to., price 41. 4s- 
in boards. : 

A PICTURESQUE TOUR through FRANCE, 
SWITZERLAND, on the BANKS of the 
RHINE, and through part of the NETHEK- 
LANDS, in the year 1816, illustrated by four 
Maps, descriptive of the Route. One vol. 5vo- 
price ] 2s. in boards. il 








London :— Published by J. Limbird, 35%, Strand, 
two doors Last of Exeter Change; to whom — 
tisements and communications * for the Edttor (PS 
paid) are to be addressed. Sold also by ope it, 
St. Paul’s Church Yard; Simpkin and a, 
Stationers’ Hall Court; H.and W. Smith, 42, see + 
Street, Grosvenor Square, and 192, Strand ; ery 
Duke Street, Portland Place; Chapple, Pail ~y , 
bu the Bovksellers at the Royal Erchange; and 
all other Booksellersand Newsvenders.—P rinted h- 
Devidser. Old Boswell Court, Carey Street. —P™ 








lished in New York by Mr. Scaman. 
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